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“Ye Must Be Born Again” 


E ARE more than the sum of our yesterdays. We 

are not only what yesterday made us, but also 
what today gives us, plus the foregleam of all tomor- 
rows. This is so because our very lives move in an end- 
less process of rebirth. In this process is hope and joy 
and confidence, for by it, ordinary men and women 
are freed from the treadmill of repeated mistakes. 
Under God, man can free himself from the hells into 
which his ignorance and greed and self-pity plunge 
him. 

“Ye must be born again.” Of course we must; again 
and again! A subscriber from Michigan writes us that 
a neighbor is “concerned” about her Universalist 
friend’s religion. The orthodox neighbor writes to our 
reader, “The Universalist belief seems to be religion, 
not Christ, so I’m sending you some literature entitled 
Religion or Christ. I trust you will give it a careful 
reading, and when you do, you cannot fail to believe 
God’s word instead of man’s.” Our friend wishes that 
“the editor of The Christian Leader would help me and 
explain “Ye must be born again’ as the Universalists 
understand it.” 

A word about the orthodox neighbor. In her com- 
mendable zeal for her friend, she appears to have for- 
gotten or overlooked the stupendous fact that “God’s 
word” comes through-man to his fellow man. The 
most venerable of scriptures came into being to recount 
man’s life and the relation of that life to the Eternal. 
The message of the Eternal writ in stars or flowers has 
meaning only as the mind of man thinks on it and the 
Spirit of man responds to it. And in and through and 
from his fellow man, man experiences the word of 
God. “In thy face I have seen the Eternal,” said one 
man as he stood by the coffin of a departed friend. 

The continuous rebirth of all living things is the 
central mystery of life. It is too many-sided, too com- 
plex, and too wonderful to be compressed within the 
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‘through him might be saved.” 


confines of any one creedal framework or to be the 
exclusive possession of any sect. Indeed, it bursts the 
bonds of all partial systems. All real religions are 
grounded on this great reality. Universalists put no 
creedal framework or sectarian bar between man and 
this mystery of growth. But weak and fallible as we 
are, we are not so smug or stupid as to deny the process 
of rebirth in religion as in all things. The science of 
psychology can and does describe much of this process 
but it cannot yet explain the process. 

Our orthodox friends find warrant for their admoni- 
tion, “Ye must be born again” in that great philosophic 
‘treatise on religion, the Guspel of John. With this we 
have no quarrel. When orthodox Christendom, how- 
ever, narrows this principle down to a creedal confes- 
sion of faith in “Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior’ as 
necessary to salvation, the infinite riches of God’s word 
to man are hidden under a mass of theological rubbish. 

The passage referred to is both interesting and en- 
lightening. The learned Nicodemus came by night to 
inquire about life from Jesus. Jesus says to him, “Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” This mystifies the literal-minded Nicodemus. 
Jesus suggests the complicated spiritual process saying, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born of 
the spirit.’ The writer of John (writing years after 
the departure of Jesus) says, “God sent not his son into 
the world to condemn the world but that the world 
Our orthodox friends 
make much of the following statement that “‘he that 
believeth not is condemned.” They overlook the key 
to the whole passage, ‘“‘And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light . . . but he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light. Precisely there is the key to 
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rebirth in the soul of man. Man following the truth 
as it is revealed to him in the normal processes of living 
becomes a growing personality. That great process of 
rebirth is not contingent on acceptance of a Baptist or 
Presbyterian or ‘Cathotic or Universalist denominational 
formula. It does not necessarily announce itself in 
violent emotional upheaval. From Augustine to Billy 
Sunday the emotional sawdust trail seems necessary for 
some people. The majority of folk of every genera- 
tion, however, have found spiritual rebirth in far less 
spectacular or pretentious manner. 

Men have been reborn reading a poem which opened 
a new dimension of life to them. Men have been re- 
born listening to great music which lifted them out of 
their little selves. These experiences all add up. They 
. perhaps help to prepare men for the great rebirth to 
which there is no end: the discovery, after long expe- 
rience with one’s own cussedness and the meanness of 
others, the discovery of the amazing goodness of man- 
kind. Here the word of God speaks in clear accent to 
and through men. 

George Eliot’s mean, pitiful old miser, Silas Marner, 
found this rebirth in the trusting love of a child. Here 
was a truth that was also goodness and beauty, and it 
made an unlovely old man a son of the living God. 

We know intimately a man who some years ago 
spent weeks in the utter indifference and self-pity and 
near dispair of an acute illness. The turn of the affair 
came and he recovered. In a long convalescence, there 
was a rebirth. From that illness he was reborn to most 
grateful awareness of the incredible beauty of the world 
and the extraordinary goodness of ordinary folks. He 
knew then, as he had never known before and he has 
known ever since, that he owes a lifelong debt to all his 
suffering fellowmen. 

In 1770 a young man fled his mother country and 
deserted his calling to nurse the wounds which life had 
inflicted on him. He arrived on the shores of New 
Jersey a bitter, self-centered person. There, however, 
he was reborn out of self-centered grief and self-pity 
into a larger life of flaming concern to awaken his fel- 
low men to the universal love of God and the universal 
brotherhood of all God’s children. His name was John 
Murray and he founded The Universalist Church of 
America, 

The waters of the North Atlantic are bitter cold; 
the air above them frigid. New England has been in 
the grip of deadly cold. All life seemed gone from 
garden and hillside. But now, down almost to the 
tide line on Cape Anne the shad bush is in bloom! In 
Holland, Michigan the tulips are in blossom! 

The sun returns. The shadow retreats, and north- 
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ward all around the world buds burst from yesterdays 
bare branches. The earth is reborn again! Men relax 
from winter tension and declare “There never was such 
a spring!” 

The shadow retreats. Around the world men talk 
of world government. In the midst of threats and 
suspicions, strong nations aid weak peoples and men 
with new concern for their fellows feed the hungry and 
shelter the homeless to an extent undreamed in past 
centuries. 

“Ye must be born again.’ Yes, the wheel turns. 
More than this. The spiral mounts! ‘Mid peril, toil, 
and pain,” we, and all things under God, are constantly 
being reborn in this mysterious process of growth we 


call life. Easter is eternal! 
OCCASIONAL GIFTS FOR PARSONS 
NOT ENOUGH 


ITHIN THE LAST three months three instances 

of concrete appreciation of ministers by Univer- 
Salist laity have come to our attention. The first of 
these pleasant stories was that of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists presenting Dr. Fred C. 
Leining with a substantial sum of money for the pur- 
chase of a new automobile. This was in recognition of 
Dr. Leining’s twenty years of service. in New York. 
(The affair also was partial recognition that Dr. Lein- 
ing had worn out three cars in the performance of his 
duty). The second instance was when All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church of Brooklyn, New York, presented their 
minister, Dr. Cornelius Greenway, with a purse to buy 
a new automobile when the parish celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of Dr. Greenway’s pastorate. And 
now comes along news that the Universalist-Unitarian 
Church of Our Father in Detroit has given their min- 
ister, Dr. Tracy Pullman, a new car on his tenth an- 
niversary as their minister. This is fine. All three men 
richly deserve these gifts. Let the good work go on. 
Such events are heartening. We hope many other 
parishes will go and do likewise. 

Yes, indeed, it is fine when faithful ministers are 
recognized and occasionally rewarded in material ways. 
It is all good but it isn’t good enough! If every Uni- 
versalist church gave its minister a new car, it would be 
good, but still not good enough! 

If you doubt this statement, consider the fact that Dr. 
Leining and Dr. Pullman and Dr. Greenway and all 
other Universalist ministers (many of them drawing far 
less salary than these men) can look forward to a pen- 
sion of only four hundred dollars a year when they re- 
tire. If you think this is all right, assuming that these 
intelligent gentlemen and their other ministerial col- 
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leagues will have saved enough over the years to take 
care of their old age, think again. The conservative 
Brookings Institute after exhaustive research has demon- 
strated that the average middle class man on salary can- 
not raise a family decently and at the same time save 
enough money to provide for his old age. If this is true 
of the average middle class salaried man, it is doubly 
true of the average clergyman whose salary is almost al- 
ways below average. 

And that’s why we insist that gifts for parsons are not 
enough. High on the agenda of unfinished business for 
our Universalist laymen is the matter of an adequate 
pension system for our parish ministers. 


THE LOCAL CHURCH PAPER 


OST of the local church bulletins that come to our 
desk, we read with interest and pleasure. A con- 
siderable number, we look forward to receiving with 
very great pleasure for they always contain interesting 
‘content attractively printed. Some of the bulletins, 
alas, we try to read but have to give up either because 
the printing or mimeographing is so bad that it defys the 
eye or the contents are so crowded and cluttered that 
the net result of trying to read is simple confusion. A 
few local bulletins make us wonder why the money in- 
vested is so badly wasted. Such specimens contain 
nothing but a church name and a sparse order of 
service. 

Happily, the positively bad examples of the local 
church press are in a decided minority. Recently, we 
chose at random twenty-five church bulletins represent- 
ing churches in thirteen states from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. These we read and scored carefully for both 
format and content. Eighty per cent scored from good 
to excellent in both categories. The remaining twenty 
per cent run from fair to bad with the emphasis on the 
fair side. Only one in the entire twenty-five rated posi- 
tively bad and that was in form rather than content. 

A high grade local church paper, however small, is a 
most valuable tool for: good churchmanship. Such a 
paper serves to enlarge the scope of the instructional 
program of the church; it keeps the constituency in- 
formed on details of the program and, finally; it serves 
to correlate the goals and programs of the local and na- 
tional organizations. To be such a tool the paper must 
be easy to read. This means clear sharp typography or 
mimeographing. The contents must not be crowded 


(vertical paragraphs typed into the margins give more 


information on a stencil, but they outrage the eye). 
Of course the contents must be interesting, informing 
_and stimulating. The minister who takes the trouble to 
prepare a digest of his sermons for the church paper ex- 
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tends the range of his instructional and inspirational 
ministry many fold. The church paper that contains 
information on the work all Universalists are doing to- 
gether in service and in education not only stimulates 
the general work but it also helps mightily to develop 
active local workers and leaders. 

It takes time and much energy to turn out such a 
local church paper week after week and it costs precious 
dollars of the limited resources of the churches. Both 
the time and the money are well spent if the job is well 
done. 


FIRE!!! 


I* SPITE of all our vaunted mechanical safety de- 
vices fire, is still the familiar demon that plagues the 
institutions of: men. 

Late last fall, a near disastrous fire broke out in the 
First Universalist Church of Syracuse, New York. The 
mishap occurred just as the Church School was in ses- 
sion. The calm courage and good sense of Mrs. Rea- 
mon saved a possible tragedy. She got the children 
out. An efficient fire department put out the fire sav- 
ing the church building from all but relatively minor 
damage. 

Now comes news of the tragic destruction or near 
destruction of our Universalist Church in Hoopeston, 
Illinois. An exploding furnace sent flames roaring up- 
ward and the fire was out of control until nothing but 
the stone walls remained. 

The courageous pastoral letter which the minister, 
the Rev. Donald B. King sent out to his people con- 
cludes with the statement that while the insurance will 
not cover the damage, ‘“‘We shall carry on. From these 
ashes will rise a new temple dedicated to the worship 
of God and the service of man.” 

We hope all who read these lines may be prompted to 
send a little gift as a token of that brotherhood that 
makes us one people. 


The bigot is not he who knows he is right; every 
sane man ‘knows he is right. The bigot is he whose 
emotions and imagination are too cold and weak to 
feel how it is that other men go wrong. 

— G. K. Chesterton 


The bad man is the man who, no matter how good 
he has been, is beginning to deteriorate, to grow less - 
good. The good man is the man who, no matter how 
morally unworthy he has been, is moving to become 
better. 

—- John Dewey 
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“Something Is Here 


That Was Not Here Before” ; 


John’E: Wood 


: 


“Though death may wear the crown it always wore, 
And ignorance be still the sword of price — 
Something is here that was not here vefore, 
And strangely has not yet been crucified.” 


T°? THE MAN sitting at home listening to his fav- 
orite radio programs and news broadcasts, the 
Easter message must sound utterly ridiculous. Without 
being theologically critical, he must wonder how any 
sane people can sing songs of such triumphant glad- 
ness. Haven’t these people heard the latest news? Don’t 
they know that the nations are on the verge of suicide 
with the H bomb? Are churches so cloistered that they 
are insulated against the horrid noise of people who are 
hungry? Do they sing “Christ the Lord is risen today” 
so loudly that they cannot hear the brutal sound of 
angry nations cursing each other? The behavior of the 
church in general and any church in particular on 
Easter must appear at least mildly ludicrous to the man 
who is not well-acquainted with us. 

It has been said that church people, and ministers in 
particular, live such visionary lives in such airy realms, 
so far removed from the hard realities that they cannot 
and do not know what a stiff, beleagured old world this 
is. Such an opinion is completely wrong. 

Jesus was crucified. He was tortured to death on a 
cross. Everything didn’t turn out all right anyway. He 
was despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows. 

How many know what is is to be alone? — Wholly 
without friends? To be alone, not as a stranger in a 
strange town, but to be among people who were once 
friendly, but who do not speak except to sneer. The 
only words they have are curses, their only looks are con- 
temptuous. These are people you spent your life trying 
to help. Now in the moment of your need, they stand 
and jeer at you. Jesus knew the full range of this lone- 
liness. Not one of-us has any idea what it is to be so 
alone. Think how upset we get when just one friend 
turns against us. 

Jesus was crucified. When Pilate gave Jesus’ fellow 
countrymen a choice, they chose Barabbas, a criminal, 
and turned Jesus over to the soldiers to be beaten. They 
watched while a crown of thorns was pressed on his 
head. They laughed while that mocking sign was put 
on his cross. They sneered with contempt and spat 
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—Edwin Arlington Robinson — 


upon him. “He saved others, let Him save Himself” 
But so enormously immense was his love for them that 
he didn’t get angry. He prayed, ‘“‘Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do”. 

When one has come into some measure of contact 
with so great a love, it is impossible to conceive of an 
evil that love cannot conquer. What seems ridiculous 
to the man on the street, is compelling to the man in the 
church. 

Sunday after Sunday, the churchman has come and 
measured the small quantity and poor quality of his 
love against that example. The love was demonstrated 
in all kinds and all sorts of situations. It was so perfect 
it cast out fear, did away with hatred, and shone througil 
tragedy. | 

Church men and church women know more and are 
more concerned about the wrongs and the cruelties of . 
the world than any other people. Ministers know more 
about the heartache, the sickness, the dirt and the filth 
in this world than men in any other profession. ) 

The tiny capsule of time, Thursday and Friday, con- 
tained all the unjust, indecent, barbarism of the years, 
the indecent, distorted trial on Friday, the tortured kall- 
ing of a man who had gone about doing good. A single 
man’s love met and matched all the accumulated hatred 
and cruelty of the world in that moment of time. His 
love came through unscathed though his body was tor- 
tured until the life drained away. Therefore, of avin 
the church and church people radiate a triumphant 
gladness because they have seen, and to some measure 
have experienced, a love that is more potent than all the 
massed evil that can be gathered against it. This is the 
answer to the world’s wrong — eternal, all conquering, 
all inclusive, all enduring love. | 

It is possible to believe in immortality without having 
read of, experienced, or worshiped through the Easter 
drama. Immortality can be thought of as simply thd 
keystone in 'the arch. It makes other things sensible. T: 
borrow a phrase from Dr. Williarn Wallace Rose, “The 
ultimate decency of all things” may well require, under 
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certain procedures of thought, a concept of immortality. 

No matter how man has peered into the things of the 
universe whether by microscope or telescope, whether by 
X-Ray or radar, he has found that which has caused 
him to wonder. It has filled him with awe, and excited 
his curiosity. It has lured him on to further exploration, 
discovery, and understanding. From the atom’s in- 
tricate pattern to the recently discovered galaxy 300,- 
000,000 light years away, man finds wonder and sur- 
prise, but withal a continuity of law. It is as if there were 
a great ordering in all the universe. Man is a creature 
who is beginning‘to understand what is laid out before 
him. His potential intelligence and passion are tre- 
mendous. He is on the verge of tapping the power of 
the sun. In some respects he could be called a half 
God with a devil’s urge, or a devil with a God’s desire. 
In any case, God must love him to have put up with 
him for so long, and to have provided him with such 
wonders and allurements as the world and the universe 
present. Therefore, it may be logically argued that a 
God who would utterly destroy the personality of so 
great a creature would be irresponsible, a mere cosmic 
playboy. — 

What could not, and can not, be known without the 
Easter drama is the tremendous power of love. Every 
devisable weapon was used against this. love; the 
strength of the empire, the courts, ridicule, hatred, 
brutality, the military, organized religion, public opin- 
ion, pain and torture. Yet after that love apparently 
had been crushed to death, it broke out with prodigious 
Strength. It took root in the hearts of certain men who 
had been cowards, who had proved themselves to be 
imcompetent and inadequate. It made them capable, 
courageous. In the moment of their master’s crisis, these 
men had slinked down alleys and hidden in the shadows. 
After this demonstration of love broke through upon 
them, they went before the Sanhedrin and hurled their 
defiance at this, the mightiest power in the land! 

How could one dream that love could perform such a 
transfiguration of men’s character? Is this not redemp- 
tion, world redemption? Is this not salvation, the whole 
plan of salvation? How else could man have come to 
this knowledge? Over the course of time he might well 
have become aware that something was fearfully wrong 
with the way the world was trying to conduct itself. The 
Easter drama presents a vivid, precise answer to what is 
wrong, and what to do about it! 

The world teaches the survival of the mighty, but the 
only thing one can learn from world history is that the 
way of empire, of imperialism, of organized militarism, 
doesn’t work very well. It is an incompetent and un- 
Satisfactory technique. Every conqueror or conquering 
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nation has faced eventually an incomprehensible (to 
them) puzzle. That is’the final futility of their con- 
quests. The Easter drama is a demonstration that these 
techniques were wrong from the beginning and there- 
fore must lead, of course, to futility. It is doubtful if 
this could have been known without the Easter.drama. 
The conclusion might well have been that the previous 
attempts to establish empire, and conquest were simply 
inefficiently conceived or incompetently carried out. 
Now there is no question. The entire technique, direc- 
tion, purpose, method are contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples by which man’s life is ordered. 

The Easter drama is a completely adequate demon- 
stration of an entirely new way of life. 

In order to understand the drama one must witness 
all of it. The final act of any play, the final scene of 
any movie, is apt to appear ludicrous to one who has not 
seen it all. The gladness of the Easter Hymns is hard 
won gladness. The churchman has taken his place in 
the upper room on Thursday night when despair hung 
heavy. He has questioned the integrity of his own soul 
in Peter’s denial. During the trial he has been wretch- 
edly aware of the injustices he himself has brought 
upon the heads of the undeserving through his own prej- 
udices toward the Negro, the immigrant, and the dis- 
possessed. In the drama’s final agony the churchman 
has tried desperately to catch some measure of this un- 
conquerable love that it take root in his own heart, and 
cast out the fear, gird up the loins, and set a steadfast 
face. 

And so it is with a sense of profound, hard-won ap- 
preciation — (won not by ritual but by insight) — that 
the churchman sings triumphantly on Easter morning. 


“While you that in your sorrow disavow 

Service and hope, see love and brotherhood 

Far off as ever, it will do no good 

For you to wear his thorns upon your brow 

For doubt of him. And should you question how . 
To serve him best, he might say, if he could, 
“Whether or not the cross was made of wood 
Whereon you nailed me, is no matter now.’ 


“Though other saviours have in older lore 

A legend, and for older gods have died — 
Though death may wear the crown it always wore, 
And ignorance be still the sword of pride — 
Something is here that was not here before, 

And strangely has not yet been crucified.” * 


*Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company 
from Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Sonnets, 1889-1927. Copy- 
right 1928 by The Macmillan Company. 
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An American Family in Jerusalem* 


Victor O. Freeburg 


ERTHA SPAFFORD VESTER and her parents, 
Horatio Gates Spafford and Anna Lawson Spaf- 
ford, are the central figures in this exciting account of 
an inspiring enterprise of service in Jerusalem. Lowell 
Thomas, in his introduction to the book, writes: “Of all 
the remarkable personalities I have known, Bertha 
Vester is one of the few that I have envied .. . I have 
sat spellbound at her feet in Jerusalem, listening to her 
tell of her adventures. And I have long admired her 
unselfish devotion to the inhabitants of the Holy City, 
to all of its many races and creeds. Hers is indeed one 
of the epic stories of our times.” 

When the Great Chicago Fire in 1871 destroyed the 
valuable law library and offices of Horatio Spafford 
and curtailed his chance of income from real estate 
in which he had made heavy investment, he and his 
wife immediately turned to devoted care of stricken 
refugees, thus unknowingly initiating themselves into 
the kind of work destined to prove a blessing for thou- 
sands in Jerusalem. Mrs. Spafford, as a young girl, 
had known hardship andveven tragedy. Her daughter 
writes, “Mother, at fourteen, found herself keeping 
house for her father and brother in an unfinished log 
house in a wild unsettled section of Minnesota. Wolves 
howled near by . . . Massacres and scalpings were not 
infrequent . . . the nearest neighbor was seven miles 
away.” 

During the year after the fire, the Spaffords worked 
so hard at giving relief and aid that Mrs. Spafford’s 
health was affected, and the family doctor prescribed 
a trip to Europe. . The couple planned to sail with 
their four young daughters aboard the S. S. Ville de 
Havre, but the father was unexpectedly prevented from 
joining his family on the ship. In mid-ocean the Ville 
de Havre was sunk, victim of a collision with another 
vessel, and two hundred and twenty-six lives were lost, 
including the four little girls. Miraculously rescued, 
Mrs. Spafford dedicated the rest of her life to the serv- 
ice of God. Her husand joined her in Europe, but they 
soon returned to Chicago, where they resumed welfare 
work. She bore three more children, of whom the first, 
a boy, died in infancy. 

This was a period when many Christian leaders held 
that personal tragedy came as a punishment for sin. 

Mr. Spafford, who had for some years been an ac- 
tive supporter of the evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, as 
well as a leader in local church work, came to doubt 
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this doctrine of punishment for sin and held, on the 
contrary, that God is love. Spafford gave up his belief 
in “tangible hell, or a personal devil.”- He expressed his 
views so freely that he and his wife were asked to leave 
their church. ‘Father lived ahead of his day”, writes 
the author. “His belief had been too liberal, too early.” 

In sympathy with the Spaffords, several other mem- 
bers of the church resigned at the same time. They all 
formed a group for religious fellowship and planned a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Then yellow journalism victimized them. The mem- 
bers of the group were accused of ridiculous beliefs and 
plans, in a campaign of vituperation which reached 
even to Jerusalem. 

Undaunted, however, the group went to the Holy 
City, in 1881, where they rented a house near the Da- 
mascus Gate on the highest spot in the walled city, and 
all lived under the same roof. Some had money, and 
others had none; but that made no difference. They 
proceeded to develop gardens, a farm, and various 
small industries, so that the American Colony, as it 
came to be known, was soon more than self-supporting. 
Before long they were giving aid to destitute persons, 
Moslem, Jew and Christian, all received alike. 

Besides carrying on the charitable work, much of 
which eventually became centered in the Anna Spafford 
Baby Nursing Home, the Infant Welfare Center, and 
the Playground, the American Colony served in gen- 
eral as a combined settlement house and Y. M. GC. A. 
For Jerusalem it became an important cultural link with 
the outside world. At the American Colony were held 
many festive Christmas celebrations, Mr. Spafford had 
written the words of many well-known hymns, and the 
singing at the American Colony became famous. 

The non-sectarian attitude of the group enabled its 
members to be of the widest service. Thus, Mr. Spaf- 
ford taught English to both Arabs and Jews, many of 
whom are now prominent in the affairs of the country. 
Mrs. Vester, before her marriage, was for six years, 
principal of the only Moslem Girls School in Jerusalem. 

Sadly enough, the work of the American Colony did 
not find favor with the U. S. Consul, a minister of the 
gospel. He set himself bitterly against the Colony, and 
his vituperation continued for eighteen years. 


*Our Jerusalem. An American family in the Holy City, 1881- 
1949. By Bertha Spafford Vester. Doubleday and Company, 
New York, 1950. © Price $4.00. eg 
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But the Spaffords took all this in their stride; truth 
prevailed and eventually ample financial aid for ex- 
tension of the service came from America and else- 
where. 

Naturally the American Colony had many visitors 
and these varied greatly in type, some famous, some 
demented, some criminal. 

Here came General Gordon, the fabulous hero of the 
Sudan, from whom the author, at the age of five, 
learned to swear. “I did not retain the habit,” she 
declares, which is surprising, in view of the many ir- 
titating situations that later confronted her. 

Here, too, came Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish novelist, 
for one reason, because the colony included a number 
of Swedes. Of this famous guest, Mrs. Vester writes, 
“Dr. Lagerlof wrote the novel about a colony called 
‘Jerusalem,’ for which she received the Nobel Prize. 
Mother is the heroine of her book and is called Mrs. 
Gordon.” 

At the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work held in Stockholm in 1925, Miss Lagerlof de- 
livered an address in which she gave eloquent praise 
to Mrs. Spafford and the American Colony. 

Among the visitors to the Spaffords was a certain 
family by the name of Hess. They brought their young 
‘son, “‘a terrific nuisance.” This boy grew up to be the 
mysterious and notorious Rudolph Hess of Germany. 

In 1898 Kaiser Wilhelm II and the Kaiserin visited 
Jerusalem. At a ceremony on the Mount of Olives, 
Mrs. Vester and her husband “sat directly behind the 
Kaiser and Kaiserin and heard them sing.” 

The first World War brought many exciting mo- 
ments for the American Colony, because Turkey, then 
allied with Germany, continued in control of Palestine 
until late in 1917, when General Allenby’s campaign 
was successful. The retreating Turks carried on a rear 
guard action near the American Colony, of which the 
windows were shattered by bullets. When surrender 
came, Mrs. Spafford supplied a sheet which served as 
the flag of truce. 

Colonel T. E. Lawrence, as well as General Allenby, 
visited the American Colony, and Lawrence spent a 
whole evening telling Mrs. Vester “about his exciting 
life in the most natural manner.” 

It is a manner of telling which characterizes her own 
account of more than one tense situation. For example, 
in her round of duties, she had gone one day to the 
Turkish Casualty Clearing Station, to which British 
wounded were brought. That day the contingent had 
all been disarmed except three fierce-looking men from 
an Indian Gurkha regiment. The three Gurkhas were 
their keepers with a hand grenade. Mrs Vester 
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thought that a helpless woman might appeal to them. 
“Quickly, before I gave myself time to argue about it, 
I went into the room. I went in smiling, patted the first 
Gurkha on the shoulder and held out my hand. He 
understood. Without resistance, he took the hand 
grenade out of his pocket . . . Not knowing the mech- 
anism I was wondering if it would go off before I got 
to the door. By the time I got rid of it, I was shaking 
all over.” 

During the recent fighting between Jews and Arabs, 
the welfare work of the American Colony continued. 
One day, when the Arabs, occupying the Colony’s 
Playground, were under fire from the Jews, it happened 
that an elderly member of the Colony died. Mrs. 
Vester got in touch with the leaders of the two forces 
and asked them to please stop shooting for two hours 
while the funeral was conducted. The request was 
granted, but after the funeral the shooting was resumed. 

What we have told above out of the story of Our 
Jerusalem are only a few details. ‘The book is emi- 
nently worth reading, not only for inspiration and the 
vicarious thrills of endless adventure, but also for the 
opportunity it gives to share the stimulating travels of 
the Spaffords and the Vesters throughout Jerusalem, 
the rest .of Palestine, and among the Bedouins beyond 
the Jordan. 

The book, although sufficiently vivid, is surprisingly 
calm, in view of its content and the fact that much of it 
was “written in a room where sniper bullets at intervals 
struck the outer walls.” 
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Basis for a Universal Religion | 


Lawrence S. Apsey 


To agree now ona minimum number of basic principles would © 
immensely strengthen the influence of religion upon all men. It 

would lay a basis, as nothing else could do, for that world commun- 
ity which 1s vital to the survival of civilization in the atomic age. 


GREAT DEAL has been said and written about 

the unification of the different sects of Christian- 
ity, and even of all religions.. The average man of high 
principle, but secular tendencies, is heard to complain, 
‘“‘Why don’t all these different religions unite? ‘They’re 
all trying to reach the same goal. Why don’t they 
practice what they preach by forgetting their differences 
and combining for the good of mankind?” 

Taking this question at its face value, certain minis- 
ters in one of the Protestant denominations have re- 
cently demanded that the denomination be opened, 
without doctrine, to members of all faiths, in the hope 
that it might become the basis for a “universal religion.” 
Others will be quick to say that, while this may be a 
noble aspiration, one cannot make a universal religion 
out of no religion and that a mere invitation to mem- 
bers of other sects to join in common worship is not 
likely to appeal to large numbers. It would seem essen- 
tial that the fellowship into which they are to be invited 
should be cast into the form of some tangible faith to 
which they could respond. 

One may even ask whether a unification of religions 
is something to be desired at all. Has it not truly been 
said that there are as many paths to God as there are 
people seeking Him? An eminent scholar has shown 
that individuals are so different psychologically that 
very different approaches are necessary to induce within 
them a sense of contact with the divine. Pomp and 
circumstance, beauty and mystery are necessary for 
some, whilst others are only. distracted by these em- 
bellishments. .The “healthy-minded” individual _re- 
quires one type of religion; while the more pessimistic 
and introspective type requires another. (') 

Conceding the need for different forms, of worship, 
the fact remains that the impact of religion on human- 
ity is definitely weakened by its many conflicting inter- 
pretations of life. It is the avowed purpose of most 
religions to interpret the mysteries of creation and of 


even millions of other rational human ibeings, are in 
conflict with it. This situation is largely. responsible 
for the mental reservations which dampen the ardor of 
the average church member today —.to say nothing of 
the frank skepticism which keeps so many from affili- 
ating with any church. 

In the past, the claim of religion to possess, through 
revelation, the only true interpretation of life was its 
strength, because revelation was then believed to be the ~ 
highest. source of truth. This same claim, in modern. 
days has become its weakness, since the methods of sci- 
ence, rather than revelation, have come to be regarded 
as the paramount means for ascertaining truth. This 
weakness has been widely recognized, with the result 
that religion is rapidly surrendering its claims as an in- 
terpreter of life, and with them, its hold upon men’s 
minds. 

Despite this trend, there is no reason to despair of the 
potential force of religion as the supreme redemptive — 
factor in our society. What is needed is a thorough 
overhauling of the methods which religion has employed 
in arriving at its postulates of truth. These methods 
must be brought up to date with what we have learned — 
about the techniques of truth finding. While the paths — 
to God may be as numerous as the people seeking Him, — 
the fact remains that, like the spokes of a wheel, they 
are all directed to the same hub, the same Central 
Power. Whatever else the Creative Principle may be, 
objectively, it cannot be one thing for men of one faith 
and another thing for men of another faith. This is a 
premise of the “scientific method” which is ultimately 
leading all researchers into one accord as to the facts — 
of nature. By deductive reasoning, which will not admit 
the inconsistency of truth with truth, science, proceeds 
to test its hypotheses against observable facts until at 
last all theories are merged. in the established conclusion. 


the re-examination and analysis of religion and see 


Let us apply something of. the scientific method to — 


man’s relation to the divine. Many religions demand 
unquestioning acceptance of their own interpretations. 
No man of intellectual honesty can feel entirely. secure 
in the interpretations of his own religion when he knows. 
that many other religions, adhered to by thousands, or 


whether we cannot discover the. basis for a religious be- 
lief on. which all men can. stand, without the mental — 
reservations which are now sapping the vitality, of all. 
faiths. Instead of talking about. merging the forms of — 
religion, without creating any common basis of belief, 
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and action, let us seek to formulate a common interpre- 
tation of some of the basic mysteries of life and of the 
ethical rules of conduct which flow from them. 


This might be accomplished by forming a panel of © 


representative leaders of different faiths, adding a 
leaven also-from the fields of science, psychology and 
philosophy. ‘It should be the purpose of this panel to 
re-examine the tenets, forms and objectives of the dif- 
ferent religions in the light of observable facts and to 
prepare a statement of those principles held in common, 
which are not inconsistent with the facts of nature. All 
other matters should be relegated to a classification as 
to which the religious groups would “agree to disagree,” 
at least for the present. 

Is there reason to hope that the application of such 
a technique could reveal a common ground of sufficient 
breadth for all men to live by? If approached scien- 
tifically and intelligently, it is believed that there is. The 
unifying and highly spiritual part of religion is that in 
which man seeks to contact the divine. In this aspect, 
each religion is a spoke in the wheel to which we have 
referred and the deeper the experience of worship, the 
nearer do these spokes approach identity. Men of all 
creeds and races and in all times have traveled the path 
that leads to God, have been overwhelmed and humbled 
by a sense of His Majesty, purified by a sense of His 
cleanness, encouraged and revived by a sense of His 
power and melted by a sense of His sweetness and His 
love. These reactions are phenomena of nature, which 
know no distinction between creeds, nations or other 
artificial bounds. They offer ample basis for a mini- 
mum belief of universal validity and in fact have pro- 
duced a vast common ground in the beliefs and prac- 
tices of most religions. 

On the basis of the common inner experience, it is 
thought that our universal religion might contain at 
least the following beliefs: 

(1) The existence beyond man’s understanding of 
“Something More” with which he can achieve inner 
contact (*); (2) The necessity and efficacy of prayer or 
meditation to this end; (3) The experience of Love’ as 
the principal emotional reaction to this contact; (4) 
The transforming effects of the contact in strengthen- 
ing, encouraging, broadening, purifying, melting and 
mellowing a man and his world; (5) The permanent 
enrichment of human character resulting from creating 
(a) a sense of love, respect and responsibility toward 
others, (b) a sense of tranquility and peace which comes 
from faith in the sustaining power of the “Something 
More,” and finally’ (c)'a general growth of betievo* 
lence, joy and moral. power. 

‘. these: py chalogical Tesults: sof all 4 Epil comer 
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can be recognized by the different religions, it should 
not be too difficult to obtain universal recognition. of 
certain other more philosophical points, such as: 

(1) The existence of a benevolent First Cause, with 
which conscious contact can be maintained; (2) The 


‘unity of the human family because of its common source 


in that First. Cause; (3) The validity of ethical prin- 
ciples, such as truth, honesty, mutual helpfulness and 
justice; (4) The necessity of administering such prin- 
ciples only in recognition of the First Cause as the source 
of all principles of right conduct. 

The Love which universally characterizes contact 
with the “Something More” constitutes in itself ample 
basis for a universal religion. Love of God is one of 
the cornerstones of nearly all religions. From that point 
it is a natural step to the Love of His Creations; and ex- 
perience demonstrates the harmonizing effect of Love 
insofar as it 4s directed toward the Creations of God. 
Once Love of God and Love of His Creations are ad- 
mitted to be of universal validity, the basis is laid for 
an ethical society and a peaceful world. Implicit in the 
Love of God and His Creations is the Love of Truth, 
which may be defined as fact. 

There is great confusion in the world, and especially 
in religious faiths, as to what is Truth. The confusion 
on this point has been perhaps the most divisive factor 
in religion and the cause of its many sects and denom- 
inations. It is here that the scientific method comes in, 
for that is the only generally accepted method for re- 
solving differences and reaching an agreement on 
Truth. Once a few general principles have been estab- 
lished on the basis of the inner experience of ‘all men, 
the scientific method can be employed in a continuing 
study of the conflicting claims to Truth until gradually 
the details of an acceptable universal religion are etched 
out from the experience of men of all religions. Every 
religion should bring before the representative panel the 
evidence in support of those of its hypotheses which it 
believes are proved by demonstrable facts,—such mat- 
ters aS response to prayer, spiritual healing, the inter- 
vention of saints, immortality and other controversial 
issues. This evidence should be accumulated and stud- 
ied by the scientific method, under the direction of the 
panel, for the purpose of establishing in each instance, 

(1) Whether the alleged events actually occurred 

(2) Whether sufficient circumstances were observed 
to permit the conclusion that the results were not mere 
coincidence 

(3) Whether the evidence is strong enough to permit 
classification of the events as veridical and 

(4) Whether enough instances have been accumu- 
lated to justify the acceptance of an hypothesis as Truth. 
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A continuing influx of experiences of this nature could 
be classified over the years, with a view to comparison 
and later use in deciding whether any consistent trend 
is observable: which could form the basis for a general 
conclusion (*). As veridical experiences of the same 
type accumulate, it should be possible at some point for 
the panel to pronounce that the consistency of the re- 
sults have given the hypothesis sufficient standing to be 
accepted as Truth. Until this point has been reached, 
all such disputed matters should be left in the class of 
those upon which no agreement has been reached. 

By this process, the universal religion, which could 
start with only the basic skeleton of a few great Truths, 
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might in time grow into a full-blown faith of general ac- 
ceptance. To agree now on even a minimum number 
of basic principles would immensely strengthen the influ- 
ence of religion upon all men. It would lay a basis, as 
nothing else could do, for that world community which 


is so vital to the survival of civilization in the Atomic 
Age (#) J 
(1) William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
(2) James, op. cit. p. 508 et seq. 
(Longman’s, Green & Co., 1928). 

(3) This method was first employed’ in this field by F. W. H. 
Myers in his monumental study, Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death (Longmans, Green & Co., 1903). 

(4) See Jeremy Ingalls, Religion of Asia In A World Com- 
munity, Common Cause, August, 1949. 
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‘This Stromboli Stew 


Brainard F’. Gibbons 


Who supports and makes Hollywood possible? . . 


. The public, 


youand I? Weare responsible for whatever Hollywood is and does. 
Indeed, Ingrid Bergman’s baby is our baby! 


HE FANS of filmdom were aflutter with anticipa- 
tion when Ingrid Bergman sailed for Rome last 
March to make a picture under the direction of Ro- 
berto Rossellini. The story of “Stromboli”, billed as 
one of “raging passions,” was to be shot on a volcanic 
island of the same name lying north of the Sicilian 
‘coast. This combination — script, setting, star of first 
‘dramatic magnitude and inspiring director — was ex- 
pected to bring forth an outstanding production. And 
it did, exceeding anyone’s initial expectations! A baby 
‘boy was born to Miss Bergman on February 2 this year 
in Rome’s Villa Margherita. 

This birth was not part of the “Stromboli” pldt. 
Apparently, passions raged outside the script, too. 
From the professional collaboration of their artistic 
talents in making the picture came an intimate fusion 
of the two principal artists, a personal collaboration of 
star and director in producing this baby. Here was 
stark drama in real life involving two world-publicized 
personalities and packed with more human interest 
than any screen presentation. The public nose quiv- 
ered with insatiable, unholy curiosity, ardently sniffing 
the spicy scent of scandal. Frantic newshounds ruth- 
lessly ran their quarry down, even invading the privacy 
of a maternity hospital, and baying their discoveries to 
the world. 

Hardly anyone is ignorant of the lush details, thanks 
to the efficiency of modern news dissemination. The 
very worst of people’s hopeful, morbid suspicions were 
bluntly confirmed. The recent motherhood of Miss 
Bergman was self-evident. Rossellini proudly admitted 
fatherhood of her baby and made it official by register- 
ing the infant as his with authorities in Rome and giv- 
‘ing the child his name. But, the parents were never 
married before the baby was born. Moreover, at the 
time, Miss Bergman was the wife of Dr. Peter Lind- 
strom, had been for nearly thirteen years, and was the 
‘mother of his eleven-year old daughter, Pia. A Mexican 
“quickie” divorce, applied for a week before the birth 
and granted a week after, plus the subsequent marriage 
‘of Miss Bergman and Rossellini, will not alter the 
‘adulterous nature of their relationships which brought 
forth this baby. 

With barely a moral qualm, a goggle-eyed public 
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eagerly grabbed every scrap of rumor about this heated 
romance that started drifting out of Italy last spring, 
winking tolerantly at hidden indiscretions they could 
only imagine. There was merely a ripple of virtuous 
censure even when Dr. Lindstrom flew last May to 
meet his wife and Rossellini at Messina, Sicily, for a 
vain two-day attempt to persuade the infatuated pair 
to give up their mad folly. But, the birth of this baby 
was like a pail of ice water dashed in the face of an un- 
conscious drunk. People came to with violent abrupt- 
hess, stuttering in shocked indignation, howling in holy 
protest. As the Associated Press reported, a swelling 
uproar against this international love affair stormed at 
the gates of Hollywood. Churches, ministerial associa- 
tions and censorship boards passed outspoken resolu- 
tions calling for a ban or boycott of the “Stromboli” 
film, some including all pictures with which either of 
the couple had any connection. An Indiana theater 
chain announced it would not show the picture. A 
resolution was introduced into the Texas legislature to 
outlaw “Stromboli” for the whole state. In Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, the city council unanimously voted to 
ask local theaters not to run the film. And across the 
land “those dear hearts and gentle people” showed a 
startling command of the foulest language to hurl in 
heartless cruelty, especially at Miss Bergman. 

Yes, folks have worked themselves into quite a stew 


‘over this “Stromboli” incident. A little sane thinking 


may lower emotions below the boiling point. The 
Bible records that King David was so smitten with 
another man’s wife, whom he happened to see bath- 
ing, that David had her brought to him and got her 
with child. Then David had the troublesome husband 
put “in the forefront of the hottest battle” that he 
might be killed — and the husband was killed! Yet, 
that does not stop people from reading the poetic 
Psalms in the Bible attributed to David, nor even from 
using them in religious worship! The public does not 
refrain from listening to the inspiring music of Richard 
Wagner because he sired three children by another 
man’s wife before finally marrying her himself. The 
sales of a product like Community Silver Plate have 
not suffered from the fact that it was developed by a 
sect which flourished in New York during the middle 
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eighteen hundreds and practiced free intercourse be- 
tween the sexes. Similar illustrations are legion, past 
and present. How immeasurably impoverished the 
world would .be, culturally and materially, if people 
embraced only the products of ‘saints and spurned 
everything of those morally tainted! 

And how utterly stupid and unjust to ban or boy- 
cott the film, “Stromboli,” sight unseen, simply by rea- 
son of grave misconduct on the part of Miss Bergman 
and Rossellini! Were such standards consistently ap- 
plied, the public would see few pictures — if what is 
reported of Hollywood morals be true! Is having a 
baby after illicit intercourse any more immoral than 
preventing birth under such circumstances by contra- 
ception or abortion? The reader must be left to his 
own delicate speculations as to why this baby was al- 
lowed to be born. But, certainly RKO did not plan 
the spectacular event to exploit its picture, and the 
parents tearfully made every effort to avoid publicity. 
Ostracize star and director, if you wish, but judge 
“Stromboli” on its own merits as an artistic production, 
and go to see it or not just as you would any other 
film. The immorality in question is not part of its 
plot and does not contaminate the picture. 

But, the more vital concern is the public reaction to 
the leading players in this real-life drama of “raging 
passions.” There are many questions about human 
nature involved here that psychologists will have to 
answer. Why has Miss Bergman borne the brunt of 
harsh criticism? Merely because she bore the baby? 
Was not the father’s role equally important? Rossel- 
lini had a civil divorce from his wife, but the necessary 
annulment had not been granted by his Roman Catho- 
lic church before this romance started and bore its 
fruit. Moreover, Anna Magnani, foremost Italian 
film actress and another man’s wife, whom Rossellini 
had directed in several pictures, was reputedly his 
mistress before he deserted her for Miss Bergman. Yet, 
few identify Rossellini as possibly the actual villian, the 
directer-Lothario who seduces the leading women in 
his films. Instead, the general opinion was voiced by 
a Memphis censor, ‘given the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the first to ban “Stromboli” without seeing it, who 
sputtered indignantly of Miss Bergman, “She is a dis- 
grace . . . to American women. Im glad she’s a for- 
eigner.” 

Are we still in the dark ages of the double standard, 
expecting women to have emotions congealed in ice 
and to be the sole guardians of sex morality, damning 
them alone when they melt under the fierce heat of 
men’s ardor? Do not American women soften and 
yield, also, to illicit intercourse, married and single? 
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Does not America have its full quota of illegitimate 
children born annually? Look at the records! Is not 
sexual promiscuity rife in our country? Read the 
Kinsey Report, study the smaller surveys made at high 
school, college and adult levels! Count the cases 
within your own knowledge involving family and 
friends! Dig, honestly into you own memory of per- 
sonal experience! Is it not blind, hypocritical, holier-. 
than-thou arrogance thus to single out Miss Bergman? 
Can people living is glass houses afford to throw stones? 

Perhaps feelings against Miss Bergman are agera- | 
vated by the disillusioning discovery that she is a mere 
mortal and not the saintly Joan of Arc she so con- 
vincingly portrayed. Yet, who but the public is guilty 
of this childish star-worship that attributes to the 
players the personal qualities of the characters porl 
trayed? Maybe people are particularly incensed be- 
cause this baby throws a revealing spotlight on the 
sordid morals of society without any protecting smoke- 
screen of respectability. After all, Rita Hayworth’s 
seven-month’s baby and the Aly Kahn’s silly crack that 
premature births ran in his family were accepted with 
hardly a raised eyebrow. Are people content with any 
amount of dirty linen just so long as it isn’t washed in 
public? Satisfied to sin and let sin in the dark, and 
virtuously resentful only when someone switches on the 
light? 

And how many of these gossip mongers look for any 
extenuating circumstances? David O. Selznick brough 
Miss Bergman to Hollywood from Sweden in the cal 
of nineteen thirty-nine to make Intermezzo with Lesli 
Howard. Critics then raved over her glowing beauty, 
fresh innocence and peasant solidity. Miss Bergman, 
returning from a visit to Sweden in nineteen forty, met 
reporters on board ship in New York with her fifteen- 
months old daughter slung over her shoulder in a 
papoose bag, and she told them: “If I become cn 
in Hollywood, I will not forget my husband in Stock- 
holm.” Due to military restrictions, Dr. Lindstrom 
could not then accompany his wife to this country, 
though afterwards he did. Well, she did become fa-. 
mous in Hollywood, and ten years later Miss Bergman 
did forget her husband and her daughter, breaking her 
obligations to them, to moral conventions, to her publ 
lic and to herself. 

Why? The full facts of this case are not yet fe ae | 
and may never be known. There are fruitless specu- 
lations one could make. But, anyone the least familiar 
with theatrical life and the artistic temperment kno 
the answer — in part, anyway! It is an abnormal, 
make-believe existence with little opportunity to de- 
velop one’s own personality and standards, too little 
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chance for normal family ties, and just too, too, much 
of everything else that breaks down moral resistance. 
Stars, in particular, come to think of themselves as ex- 
traordinary people who are not subject to ordinary so- 
cial customs and restraints. Hollywood, as the film 
capital of the world, presents greater moral hazards to 
the theatrical people than any other place. In the 
armed services, where such temptations are greater 
than in civilian life, the government provides chap- 
lains to help members over the rough spots. Industry 
engages safety engineers to lessen the risk of physical 
injuries to workers. Hollywood might well employ 
non-sectarian spirtual safety engineers to cut down the 
abnormal number of casualties due to its extreme moral 
hazards. Who can tell what ten years of Hollywood 
did to Miss Bergman! 

But, don’t blame Hollywood! Who supports and 
makes Hollywood possible? Who pours millions an- 
hually into its coffers, showers the stars with so much 


money and puts so many temptation within their reach, 
turns stars’ heads with so much slavish worship that 
they come to think of themselves as Gods who can do 
no wrong? The public, you and I! We are responsible 
for whatever Hollywood is and does. Indeed, Ingrid 
Bergman’s baby is our baby! 

This is no attempt to condone what Miss Bergman 
and Rossellini have done. It was a flagrant violation 
of the rules of life, as man now understands and gen- 
erally accepts them. But, it is an attempt to have people 
reach a sane understanding. We are in no position to 
render judgment. Certainly, Miss Bergman is as the 
woman who was taken in adultery and brought before 
Jesus. Yet, when the would-be accusers had slunk 
away because no man dared throw the first stone at 
her in condemnation, Jesus said: ‘Neither do I con- 
demn thee: go and sin no more,” The public is chal- 
lenged to find a better example to follow than that of 
Jesus. Do not condone, and yet do not condemn. 


Before 


After 


_ FIRE AT HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS—Sunday morning, February 26, at six-thirty, the furnace 
in the Universalist Church of Hoopeston exploded and the resulting fire completely gutted the build- 


ing. The pictures above show the church before and after the fire. 


The loss is partially covered by 


insurance. Hoopeston Universalists are meeting temporarily in the local American Legion building. 


_ When your burden is heaviest you can always lighten 
a little some other burden. At times when you cannot 
see God; there is still open to you this sacred possibility— 
to show God. Let this thought, then, stay with you: 
there may be times when you cannot find help, but there 
is no time when you cannot give help. 
~ — G. S. MERRIMAN 
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If a man does not make new acquaintances as he ad- 
vances through life, he may soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep his friendship in constant repair. 

f — SAMUEL JOHNSON 

The darkest shadows of life are those which a man 
himself makes when he stands in his own light. 

i — Lorp AvEBuRY 
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Chapin Home After Eighty Weaee 


Laura S. Hersey 


iy THIS, the eightieth year of its existence, Chapin 
Home looks back over the proud years of its activity, 
scans briefly the long road over which it has come, and 
pauses a moment to take stock of its present situation. 

Back in 1869, some twenty women of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity in New York City with Mrs. 
Edwin H. Chapin, the wife of its brilliant minister, 
applied for and received from the state legislature an act 
of incorporation, the general purport of which was “to 
provide a home and support for aged and infirm 
persons.” 

It must have taken a good deal of courage on the part 
of that score of women to assume the responsibility for 
the shelter and maintenance of a group of people all 
past the age of sixty-five who were unable any longer 
to care adequately for themselves. For sixty-five, three 
quarters of a century ago, was a greater age than it is 
in our own time. 

At the time of Chapin Home’s inception, the Civil 
War had not long been over; the nation was in a period 
of reconstruction, times were difficult, the outlook un- 
certain. It was not a propitious time, one would say, 
to undertake so ambitious a program as this. And yet 
even as that heroic Universalist, Clara Barton, had 
dared to venture upon the battlefields of the war to 
bring aid and comfort to the wounded, so did these 
other Universalists dare to take upon themselves the 
task of bringing security and cheer into the lives of those 
who needed it. Nor did they once look back, but threw 
themselves heart and soul into the accomplishment of 
the task they had set themselves. Their faith became a 
reality and the institution which they established has 
stood firm through the years, waxing stronger with time 
and experience, adhering always to those principles of 
service incorporated in it by its founders. 

Of necessity, changes have occurred during the 
Home’s eighty years. A change in location became 
necessary and was made in 1910. The original Home, 
situated on 66th Street in New York City, a handsome 
brick building five stories high and containing sixty- 
seven rooms was found, after some forty years of service, 
to be inadequate to the demands made upon it as well 
as badly located in a growing and encroaching city. 
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“Thou maintainest my lot. 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places.; — 
Yes, I have a goodly heritage.” 


Consequently, a new location was sought, and found ~ 
in Jamaica, on Long Island. The slope of a partly 
wooded hillside was selected as the site of the new home, 
and in good time the building as we see it today came 
into being. It stood alone on its hill in those days, on 
land high enough to command a view from the ocean 
to Long Island Sound. No other houses, no buildings 
of any kind, no roads except the one on which it stood, 
were then in evidence. | 

Today, the Home stands serenely on its corner amid 
its lovely grounds, surrounded by those neighbors who 
have come since 1910. These are good neighbors, and 
the Home is glad of their companionship. Among 
them are those who perform many gracious little services 
for the Home, like Mrs. W. who bakes a cake whenever 
there is a birthday in the family. Or Mrs. C. who is 
so clever with favors and fancy decorations for “‘occa- 
sions.” There are the visitors who come to call in the 
afternoon, and all those who swell the attendance at the 

| 


Home’s commemorative days, held in honor of its Anni- 
versary and Founders. 

Nowadays, there is no view of Sound or Ocean to be 
seen from Chapin Home. One travels to Jamaica by 
subway, and a short walk or shorter bus trip brings one 
quickly to the Parkway. But there, as always, stands 
Chapin Home in regal dignity, like a dowager queen 
among her subjects. 

One of the charming things about Chapin Home is — 
that, neither inside nor out, is there about it anything 
of the atmosphere of institution. Within the great front 
door one is instantly impressed with the homelike quali- 
ties of the interior. An open hallway gives immediately 
upon a spacious living room with pretty windows, a 
large fireplace, and comfortable furniture. As in one’s” 
own home, the furniture is of many periods, some an-— 
tique, some modern, and some just plain “chairs and — 
tables” ; but the association is always good and the effect — 
pleasing. : 

Here the family often gathers in the evening for some ' 
kind of entertainment. Individuals and groups alike are | 
generous in giving their time at Chapin Home. There 
are frequent concerts by local Choral Societies or Glee | 
Clubs, sometimes a piano recital, or perhaps a dramati 
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a 
reading or simple play. Holidays bring their appropri- 
_ate recognition accompanied by festivity and fun. 

Just inside the front door, a bronze plaque on the 
wall bears the names of early officers of Chapin Home 
and across the way is a framed letter in the handwriting 
of Dr. Chapin. Nearby is a fine picture of Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall. 

Who live at Chapin Home? Who occupy the pleas- 
ant rooms through whose open doors one catches 
glimpses of cheerful furnishings as one passes? Who are 
these people who gather in the pleasant dining room for 
meals, in the solarium for relaxation, or in the chapel 
for worship, as well as in the living room for cards, or 
reading, or a good community sing? 

These are all your friends and mine, members of the 

Chapin Home family. Some of them are Universalists; 
many more are not. For when the Home was planned 
and founded, it was on that precept by which Dr. 
Chapin lived his life: “Not what is your creed, but 
what is your need.” Into its family circle are welcomed 
‘those of other faiths who need and seek the hospitality 
which Chapin Home affords. 

The Home is operated by a Board of Trustees of 
whom the majority are Universalist women. We are 
fortunate in having the devoted co-operation of three 
loyal members of our Board who, while not Universa- 
lists, give themselves without reservation to the work of 
our Home. Mrs. Natalie B. Hicks, as matron, has ad- 
ministered the domestic affairs of the Home for the 
past six years, and, in this work has been ably assisted 
by Miss Janet A. Young. 

There are at present over one hundred members in 
the Chapin Home family. Although both men and 
women are admitted to the Home, there have always 

_been more women than men in residence. And there is 
always a long waiting list. 

Under the excellent management of its officers, 
headed for many years by Mrs. Horace E. Fox, the fi- 
nancial affairs of the Home have prospered. An en- 
dowment fund was built up, and income and expendi- 
ture were in satisfactory balance. A few years ago, how- 

ever, with rising costs in all departments, the Home be- 
gan to face difficult times; and last year, due in part to 
extensive repairs which had to be made on the prop- 
erty, for the first time there was a deficit. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is increasingly difficult for Chapin 
Home to make its way alone. It needs the help of all 
Universalists who believe in the work it is doing that it 
‘May continue that work. 

_ In honor of its eightieth anniversary, the ‘l'rustees 
have prepared a brochure which tells the story of the 
10me, effectively illustrated with pictures of the mem- 
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bers of the family and their activities. This little book 
contains a brief statement of operations for the past 
year, and copies of it will be sent to interested persons 
upon request. 

More than three-quarters of a century of Universa- 
list service to the aged at Chapin Home! May it go 


forward gloriously into the last stretch of its first cen- 
tury of service! 


MEET MR. AND MRS. EARL DOERING 


HE DOERINGS, members of the First Universalist 
Church, Peoria, Illinois, are the Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus of Peoria. The toys you see in the picture 
were for children whose Christmas would have been 
very bleak, were it not for the hobby of the Doerings of 
collecting and repairing broken toys throughout the 
year to distribute to the needy families at Christmas 
time through the various missions. 

The thirteenth year for this worthy project was com- 
pleted in 1949, during which time thousands of toys 
have been repaired and given away. Peoria people do 
not throw away their children’s broken toys. They take 
them to the Doerings where they are made as good as 
new in the well-equipped workshop and by the deft 
fingers of Mr. Doering. 

Mrs. Doering is in charge of the doll department 
and dresses from fifty to seventy-five dolls each year to 
delight the hearts of that many little girls. 


Mexico. In order to provide more quinine for its 
war on malaria, the Mexican Health Ministry is dis- 
tributing large quantities of cinchona tree seedlings, es- 
pecially in the southerly State of Chiapas. 
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Religion and Health 


Russell L. Dicks 


IV. God and Suffering 


It is not God’s will that we get into trouble. 


But God makes it 


possible for us to grow spiritually through meeting difficulties. 


M OST OF US are not prepared for suffering when 

it overtakes us, whether that suffering is physi- 
cal pain, business reverses, failure in love, or the death 
of a loved one. Religious people particularly think of 
themselves as privileged persons, so far as suffering is 
concerned. God will deliver, God will protect, is the 
theme of many of our hymns. 

When suffering overtakes us we think that God is 
punishing us, or that he has forgotten us, or that he-has 
singled us out for special attention. After much suf- 
fering we may come to the conclusion that there is no 
God! That is the saddest of all conclusions. During 
the time of suffering none of these conclusions is help- 
ful, unless it is the belief that God has singled us out for 
special attention, and this may lead to a feeling of spiri- 
tual superiority. 

Suffering has a place in living, and we should recog- 
nize it and prepare for it so when it overtakes us, we 
can turn it to creative ends. The purpose of this life, 
we believe, is to prepare us for greater life, for greater 
tasks, for greater creative responsibility as heirs and co- 
heirs with God. We are not only to struggle to turn 
back to God the souls entrusted to us as little tarnished 
as possible by the experiences of this life, as some seem 
to believe; we are creatures of infinite creative ca- 
pacities, which God permits us to develop or to destroy. 
God is not a dictator. He does not force his Will or his 
Desire upon us. This attitude of divine permissiveness 
and infinite patience is hard to understand; and failure 
to understand it has led some, who have limited imagi- 
nations, to claim that God does not exist at all. Others 
say, “If God can prevent suffering and does not, then 
he is more to be despised than a dictator of the most 
cruel sort!” 

Have you ever tried to imagine a world in which 
there would be no suffering? I suppose most of us have 
indulged our imaginations in an hour of fancy when 
we created the perfect world. I did one day and the 
result was quite surprising. Here it is. 

One day I said to God, “I am sick of this world of 
sadness and destruction! Let me make a world wherein 
all things are perfect.” 

And God said, “Make a world that is perfect, and I 
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will learn from you.” And God gave me the power 
of creation and went away. 

And I made a world wherein all things were perfect” 
and beautiful to behold. I made a world that was free 
from poverty and where every person had whatever he 
needed. I made cities that were great and beautiful, 
and countrysides that were free from the wild things of 
destruction. I made a world that was filled with 
abundance, and my people were free from envy and 
contention. No man rose up against his neighbor, for 
no man coveted another man’s house, nor his fields, nor 
his wife, nor his daughter. And no woman coveted 
another’s husband, nor sweetheart, nor beauty, nor 
talent, for every woman’s desires were as completely ful- 
filled as her neighbor’s. And no child contended with 
another, for every child’s home was perfect. And no 
child failed at anything for none provoked his fellows, 
nor his teachers, nor his parents. And no employer 
contended with his employee and no employee with his 
employer, for all were just and considerate one with 
the other. Every employer paid an honorable wage, 
and every employee did a just amount of work. And no 
passenger contended with any streetcar conductor or 
bus driver, for every passenger knew just where he was 
going and none provoked the conductor with foolish 
questions. There were no foolish questions in my world, 
for everyone knew everything; it was a perfect world. 
There were no storms, floods, cyclones, destruction; 
the earth was abundant, and the seasons came with 
regularity. There were no physicians or nurses, for no 
one was ever ill or even died; there were no lawyers or 
judges, for no one ever disputed with another. There 
were no newspapers nor magazines, for nothing unusual 
ever happened. No one needed to advertise, for no 
one needed anything. No one needed entertainment, 
or knowledge; these they already had. There were no 
builders, nor those who care for cities and farms; there 
were no gardeners, for the entire coutryside was like a 
lovely park. Jt was a perfect world! 

And as I sat contemplating my world one day, God 
stood beside me. He said, “You have made a perfect 
world. It is lovely.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have made a perfect world. Be- 
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hold it!” ; 

God said, “You’ve made lovely fields and country- 
sides and beautiful cities.” 

I said, “Yes, I have made them, and they are per- 
ects? 

God said, “Where are your people? I hear not their 
laughter, nor their cries, their curses, nor their prayers.” 

I said, “Come and see! You don’t hear their curses 
nor their prayers for they don’t contend with one an- 
other. You don’t hear their cries, for they do not die. 
They do not fear the storms nor seasons. They have 
no fears!” 


And God walked with me through the country and ° 


the cities and the homes, and He said, “Your people 
| do not smile. Your children do not laugh or cry.” 
_ I said, “They do not cry because they are not hurt.” 

God said, “They do not smile. . .” 

I said, “No, they do not smile. They do not know 
either joy or sorrow.” And I hung my head. 

God said, ‘They have no souls.” 

I said, “No . . . they have no souls . . . They are as 
dead bodies only.” ; 

And God said, “Is that perfect?” 

_ And I said, “It is a tragic world; more sad than 
suffering and hurt.” 

The apostle Paul knew something about suffering. 
In his great letter to the Philippians we find him writ- 
ing in an autobiographical manner, “I am instructed 
both through joy and through suffering.” He writes, 
“T know how to be abased, and I know how to abound: 
everywhere and in all things I am instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” (Phil. 4:12) 

He makes no claim that he had learned only through 
suffering. If so we would have judged him mentally 
unbalanced. He speaks also of learning through joy, 
but he does claim that he had learned much through 
suffering. He new whereof he spoke when he talked 
about this. These words are believed to have been 
written from prison shortly before the apostle’s death 
in Rome. Before that Paul had been stoned and left 
‘beside the road for dead. He had been shipwrecked, 
arrested and beaten in controversy with his friends. 
‘He had suffered the soul-shattering experience of 
changing his religious convictions. He had turned from 
being a persecutor of the Christians and of Christ to be- 
come the foremost follower of the Nazarene. That 
change represented no small amount of suffering, per- 
‘haps the greatest. And yet near the end of his life he 
is saying to his followers, “I know how to be happy and 
I know how to be sad. But in all things, both in hap- 
piness and sorrow, I have learned lessons.” 
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This is the kind of wisdom that is uttered only by one 
who has lived a full and hectic life, exposed to the cold 
winds of January and the stormy blasts of September. 
It is the kind of wisdom that comes from one who has 
reached December and has no regretful yearning for 
the long past romances of June with their fancy and 
vigor. This attitude, which the Apostle Paul had 
gained, is one which we would do well to ponder. He 
is telling us that we may learn lessons from misfortune 
as well as good fortune. From suffering may come a 
depth of understanding. 

A sixteen-year-old boy once told me of a trip to the 
healing shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre in Quebec. At 
the time we talked, the boy could not walk a step be- 
cause of an early injury, and the physicians held no 
hope of his ever being able to walk. Of his trip to the 
shrine he said, “I was greatly blessed. It was the 
grandest experience of my life. I would not have 
missed it for anything in the world. It didn’t improve 
my legs any. I still cannot walk, but spriritually I am 
better! My outlook is different.” He was saying he 
had overcome his handicap. He could not walk but 
that was no longer a problem. Not only was his spirit 
as good as it was before he became ill. It was far 
better. “I know how to be abased — in all things I 
am instructed.” 

There is an old saying, “whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” I do not believe that. There is another 
belief commonly held to the effect that only those who 
can endure suffering are sent suffering: I do not be- 
lieve that either. One of the most commonly held be- 
liefs is that one dies when his time comes: that above 
all else I do not believe. Because I do not believe God 
decides when each of us should die, nor does he manip- 
ulate the specific circumstances under which we die. 
I do not pray, “Thy will be done” when as a minister 
I stand beside sick people. After such a prayer, if death 
should follow, the family may blame God for it. They 
say to themselves, “Yes, God killed him and the minister 
said it was all right for him to do it.” On the other 
hand, if the sick person recovers, he or she believes the 
doctor was responsible for the recovery. It seldom oc- 
curs to us that God was trying as hard as the doctor was 
to bring about the recovery. 

It is said that “the purpose of life is to glorify God.” 
We glorify him by becoming mature creatures who are 
capable of communing with him and of joining with 
him in the creative process. We need shadows as well 
as sunshine for this development. God does not sentence 
us to suffer, but he teaches us to gain strength from our 
dark days. 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will ‘set* a pine Uns in the midst of my people, 
Israel 


HE PRIMARY, inescapable function of the 

church, without which it is not a church, is to make 
saints. If it has energy left over from this work, it may 
engage with profit in philosophic discussion, social ac- 
tion, political manuevering, but its distinguishing char- 
acteristic and basic reason for being is in moving indi- 
viduals by the experience of worship from where they 
are toward where they should be. Our liberal church 
too often has fallen down on this work. It has failed to 
go to people where they are, it has failed to touch them 
deeply when contact was effected, and it has failed to 
move them forward where it has touched them. This 
equally can be said about other churches, but modern 
liberalism has so few instances of saintly or even extraor- 
dinarily ethical living to its credit, that we have cause to 
question its validity as a church. Where devoted lives are 
found among its people, these may be largely the prod- 
uct of despised remnants of old orthodoxies in our midst 
of which we are ashamed and which we would dearly 
love to eliminate. Pure liberalism lacks the emotional 
drive to make effective in individual living the high 
ethic it teaches. Saints are made by worship, not by 
discussion; by conviction, not by doubt. 

More than occasionally, liberalism is the socially ac- 
ceptable refuge of those who are in revolt against reli- 
gion of any kind, and seek a sponsor for their opportu- 
nistic, narrowly secular way of life. We have never 
succeeded in providing a wholly liberal form of the wor- 
ship experience needed to stir man to the depths of his 
being. It may be we cannot. It may be that liberalism 
is a parasitic growth, depending on the despised ortho- 
doxy for its lifeand completion, that it is in fact only 
a part of The Church, rather than its successor. Our 
reason acts to modify our emotions, but it is on our emo- 
tions, and not on our reason, that we act. Perhaps, cor- 
respondingly, liberalism is a necessary modifier of our 
orthodoxies, but our religious actions depend on our 
orthodoxy, at last. 

While we remain open to new vistas of truth, let us 
not make our faith a Grand Central Station through 
which all passes, but in which nothing remains. Eager 
to follow the scientific method, let us not root out so- 
called “superstitious” beliefs and practices until we are 
very sure that we have a more moving expression of the 
truths which they reflect. 

CRITERIUS 
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A BOOK TO LIVE BY 
William Wallace Rose 


fe MERE IS no more need to grope our bewildered — 
way through the Bible our grandparents used 
than there is to read it by their kerosene lamps. And 
no more sense in doing so. 

The old funereal binding, with divided chapters 
printed in small crowded type, and broken into short 
sentences interrupted by verse numbers, has been super- 
seded by a volume worthy of comparison with the finest — 
of the publisher’s art. 

With the best scholars and translators working on 
the text, and the best designers working on format, we 
can have today a Bible to be read and enjoyed for en- 
lightenment, inspiration and help in daily living. 

For example: if you want the complete Bible in the 
King James version there is ‘““The Bible: Designed to 
be Read as Literature,” (Simon & Shuster). The 
preface to this alone is a liberal education in this source 
book of our civilization. If you want a modern version 
which, while not so stately in language, is infinitely 
more understandable, there is James Moffatt’s pionéer- 
ing translation, (Doran) and “The American Bible” 
by Goodspeed (Univ. of Chicago Press). 

If you want the New Testament only, in modern 
speech, there is the “Revised Standard Version” (Nel- 
son), an accurate but rather prosy work of combined 
scholarship. Incomparably. better — indeed, an excit- 
ing literary gem — is ““The New Testament in English,” 
by Ronald Knox, an English Oxonian and Roman 
Catholic. (Sheed & Ward). 

And just out is the heart-warming and eye-filling 
volume “In Our Image,” some twenty-six Old Testa- 
ment stories in the King James version, strikingly illus- 
trated by portraits that make these Old Testament 
characters come alive. 

Indeed, with such aids to the eye and understanding, 
the whole Bible itself comes alive. And many are living — 
by it, discovering with happy surprise how timely is 
this ancient work that contains about everything a man 
needs to know in order to live the kind of life and be the 
kind of person his Maker intended. One method which 
results in mental and spiritual well-being when followed 
faithfully is this: — 


IcELAND. Sweden has long prided itself for the 
greatest book production per capita of any continental 
country, but a recent survey reveals that Iceland pub- 
lishes six times as many books per inhabitant as do the 
highly educated Swedes. 
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The Right To Live and the Right To Die 


Mason F. McGinness 


The recent trial of Dr. Sander has brought to public attention 
most dramatically the whole question of euthanasia or merciful 
relief from hopeless suffering. 


A WRITER on euthanasia pointed out in Survey 

Graphic, for May, 1948, “Society may frown on 
mercy slayers but in the last quarter century, it has 
seldom permitted the courts to punish them.” The laws 
apparently cannot distinguish between the man who 
shoots another man in cold blood during a robbery and 
a doctor who injects air into the veins of his pain- 
wracked dying patient to bring the release of death. 
But most people can and do! 

It is true that some segments of the population are 
very definite in their views on euthanasia; both pro 
and con. But there are many people who wonder 
whether “merciful-release” is right, who though sym- 
pathetic to the idea of relieving people of pain are con- 
cerned about the possible abuses in euthanasia. 

The Roman Catholic Church, as most people al- 
ready know, is decidedly against euthanasia in any 
form under any conditions. The church claims that no 
person has a right to take a life, not even his own, under 
any circumstances. Much of orthodox Protestantism 
likewise holds that the so-called mercy-killing is wrong 
and a sin against God, since it is a violation of one of 
the Ten Commandments. For such people, the Bibli- 
cal injunction “Thou shalt not kill” is taken as a moral 
absolute backed by the authority of a supernatural God. 
Interestingly enough, from my observations, miost of the 
people who hold to this Biblical authoritarianism 
“Thou shalt not kill” do not, however, condemn capital 
punishment which, obviously is a violation of that 
absolutist code. Another argument put forth against 
euthanasia is that sufferings are burdens that one ought 
to bear right to the end, no matter how painful and 
how destructive. 

For some of us, the problem of euthanasia is not 
answered by these claims. We see the problem in dif- 
ferent perspective. It may be argued that euthanasia 
is the taking of life of an incurably sick person. Pro- 
ponents for merciful-release, however, say that the 
‘choice is not between life and death, but between two 
kinds of death: a slow agonizing one, or a quick, 
‘painless one. The object-of such release is, of course, 
to end intense suffering. Such administrations of 
“mercy” are illegal, but it is openly acknowledged that 
a practice it. As the article in Survey Graphic, 
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mentioned above, pointed out: 

“Perhaps the most amazing evidence of this (prac- 
tice of euthanasia) is the mass admission once drawn 
from a large gathering of physicians by Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, then consulting surgeon at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. At the close of an address on cancer, 
he made this startling request of his audience: ‘Will 
those of you who have never put a hopelessly diseased 
patient out of his misery, please raise your hand.’ Not 
one raised his hand.” 

It is possible, of course, that some of the doctors 
present did not raise their hands for fear that some of 
their colleagues might think them “liars.” But I think 
that Dr. Cabot received a good confirmation of the 
practice of euthanasia in cases of incurable illness. 

In 1947, a committee of two thousand New York 
doctors drafted a bill for introduction into the State 
Legislature in that state urging that mercy deaths be 
brought out into the open and safeguarded against 
abuse, rather than, as present, practiced illegally and 
without regulation. It was a bill that involved vol- 
untary euthanasia. Doctors, more than most of us, are 
aware of the nature of incurable diseases and the pain 
and suffering associated with such diseases. They also 
know about the requests for merciful-release. 

The troublesome question for so many people con- 
cerns the “rightness” of euthanasia. Is it right for a 
person who is dying of a painful, incurable disease to 
take his life, or have the doctor assist to bring a quick 
death? In other words, does a man have the right to 
die? Personally I believe that a person has as much 
right to die as to live. 

“The issue” remarked Professor Fletcher of the 
Episcopal Theological School “is which kind of death— 
an agonized or a peaceful one; death in personal in- 
tegrity or personal disintegration; a moral or demor- 
alized end?” 

It seems to me that a person has the right to death 
in personal integrity. A person has the right to die on 
his own terms. Whether or not he wants to exercise 
that right, is another matter. Obviously it is a right 
that ought to be exercised only after serious and 
thoughtful consideration. I am well aware of the pos- 
sible abuses and dangers in the practice of euthanasia. 
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And I want to make it clear that it is voluntary merci- 
ful-release that I am saying is a right we have. In- 
voluntary euthanasia — no matter how deeply moti- 
vated in kindriéss-and Jove, is to my mind a practice not 
to be condoned or legalized. In addition to the fact 
that one person does not have the right to take the life 
of another, involuntary euthanasia present too many 
dangers and possible abuses. We need only remember 
how Hitler in Germany killed off in so-called “mercy 
deaths” the mentally defective patients in many of the 
institutions and that it was not long before millions of 
Jews were being murdered in the gas chambers. 

Voluntary euthanasia, on the other hand, is an act 
performed only upon the serious request of a suffering 
patient. In such matters, there obviously must be many 
safeguards. Since the act is irrevocable, it is not some- 
thing to be decided in haste. Wise counsel is needed. 

It seems clear to me that any suffering person with 
the slightest chance of having a few additional years of 
life, either through surgery, or through the application 
of some new medicine, or just through plain grit, should 
be encouraged to hang on to life as long as possible, 
even though that person may have an incurable disease. 
Personally I would always counsel a gospel of hope 
and grit. 

But if or when the time comes that the burden of 
pain and suffering becomes intolerable, and one has to 
live in a drugged stupor with each new administration 
of the pain-killer killing less and less pain, then, it seems 
to me at least, that a person has the moral right and 
should have the legal right to death through the assist- 
ance of a doctor. 

The law proposed for New York state, for example, 
is the kind of law that provides for rigid safeguards, but 
does provide a person with the legal right to euthanasia. 
A person wanting merciful-release, must have an affi- 
davit from his or her doctor testifying that the sickness 
is incurable. Then the court appoints a three-man 
board to investigate. ‘Two of its members are doctors 
who check on the prognosis of the person’s own doctor. 
The third member, a lawyer, must satisfy himself that 
the person signed that petition on his or her own free 
will and accord. If the board reports favorably to the 
court, a permit is granted, and three or four days later 
the three men visit the person again to make sure that 
he or she still wants euthanasia. If the request is still 
made, then in the presence of the board, any doctor of 
the person’s own choosing injects an overdose of mor- 
phine into the veins which in a matter of a short time 
brings a peaceful death. 

That is what controlled, legalized, ‘‘merciful-release” 
would be like. I, for one, believe that a person has the 
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right to that choice. 
Having said all this, I would like to close on a little 


different note, namely that there is a heroic and tena- 
cious quality of the human spirit that enables people to 
endure tremendous discomfort, pain, suffering, hard- 
ship; an almost unbelievable will to live which even in 
the face of certain death, enables people to wrest mean- 
ing and satisfaction out of life. 

I have always liked the deep insights into this part 
of life given by the world famous doctor, the late Hans 
Zinsser, in his book, As I Remember Him, an auto- 
biography written in the third person. Upon returning 
from the Orient one time, Zinsser discovered that he 
had the symptoms of an incurable disease. A doctor 
friend confirmed his own diagnosis. Life was running 
out on Zinsser. He had at the most but a year to live, 
and there was no mistake. 

“As his disease caught up with him R. S. (Zinsser) 
felt increasingly grateful for the fact that death was 
coming to him with due warning and gradually. So 
many times in his active life, he had been near sudden 
death by accident, violence, or acute disease; and al- 
ways he had thought that rapid and unexpected extinc- 
tion would be most merciful. But now he was thankful 
that he had time to compose his spirit, and to spend a 
last year in affectionate and actual merry association 
with those dear to him.” 

And then these words from another man who knew 
the suffering of physical pain, and who died in his 
younger years, Robert Louis Stevenson. “I see a sol- 
emn, a terrible, but a very joyous and noble universe, 
where suffering is not at least wantonly inflicted, though 
it falls with dispassionate partiality, but where it may 
be, and generally is, nobly borne. Where any brave 
man may make out a life which shall be happy for him- 
self, and, by so being, beneficient to those about him... 
Give us the courage and gaiety and the quiet mind — 
still to be true to what small best we can attain to.” 
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Orello Cone, Scholar and Teacher 


Max A_ Kapp 


In the Theological School chapel at St. Lawrence University, 
under a window depicting St. Paul holding the sword of the 
Spirit, one may read this inscription: ‘*Orello Cone 1835 - 1905 
For Twenty Years a Professor in the Theological School of 


St. Lawrence University.’’ 


S a theologue, I had read the inscription 

about Professor Cone many a time when 
the- student sermon on Tuesdays invited the 
mind to take its leisure. But Orello Cone was 
to me only a name out of the past, not a vi- 
brant, creative personality. I had even seen 
some books, written by Cone, resting on the 
library shelves. Not being required to read 
them, I passed them by, and concluded that, 
since I paid no attention to the volumes, both 
the books and the man who wrote them were 
unimportant, This is only one sample of that 
consummate arrogance with which my college 
generation dismissed all things as insigni- 
ficant which did not belong immediately to the 
vast and sweeping orbit of our campus knowl- 
edge. | was among the worst offenders in this 
_ respect. 

Thus I missed the chance to cultivate even 
a casual acquaintance with Orello Cone, one 
of the outstanding New Testament scholars of 
nineteenth century America. He had then been 
dead about twenty years, but I could have 
known his work and caught his spirit at that 
time, instead of waiting twenty years more 
before discovering him. He-needs a better in- 
terpreter than I can be. To do Cone justice, 
he must be seen against those tremendous 
years of the nineteenth century when revolu- 
tionary forces were remolding the outlook of 
modern Christian thought. He has to be seen 
in company with the brilliant German scholars 
of the Bible, whose influence he mediated in 
America. He has to be seen in the current of 
those potent movements of post Civil War 
America. 

Before Orello Cone’s work could be properly 
assayed at this time, it would be necessary 
to read all his books critically, and compare 
his conclusions with the conclusions of re- 


I am not prepared to do this adequately at 
this time. But from the work I have been able 
to do, I suspect that not much lustre has faded 
from the scholarship of Orello Cone in the 
past forty years. 

It is a tribute to Cone to say that his work 
really overshadowed everything else in his 
life, for the events in his career, while in- 
teresting, are not spectacular nor even parti- 
cularly colorful. He was born in Lincklaen, 
N.Y., in Chenango County. His parents per- 
ceived early that the boy had a scholarly bent, 
and they encouraged him to seek a higher 
education. Apparently he was willing to 
work strenuously to get this learning. He at- 
tended the academy at New Woodstock and at 
Cazenovia, and then launched upon a rigorous 
enterprise of self-instruction while he earned 
his living by teaching in various private 
schools. When he was twenty-three years of 
age, he was teaching and studying at St. 
Paul’s College in Palmyra, Missouri, where 
he was occupied from 1858 until 1861. I have 
no information about his activities during the 
Civil War. The available sketches of his life 
skip to 1864 which must be regarded as a 
crucial one in his life, In that year, he be- 
came a Universalist minister, received a call 
to Little Falls, N.Y., and married Marianne 
Pepper of that parish. But we can not help 
being tantalized by those missing years. 
Questions rise up to be answered. ‘‘How did 
Cone meet the Civil War? How did he come to 
be a Universalist? What books did he read? 
What Universalist friends did he have in those 
formative years? Who was mainly responsible 
for bringing Orello Cone into the Universalist 
fold? Did he have contact with some note- 
worthy but forgotten champion of Universalism 
in old Missouri in the sixties?”’ 


_cognized modern New Testament scholars. 
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Some of the questions might be answered 
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by those who knew Cone, or by his son, Edwin 
Cone, who las had a long editorial connection 
with ‘‘The Iron Age,’’ a steel magazine. 

In any case, Cone was a minister, a Uni- 
versalist and a husband in 1864. Those who 
knew his wife say she was a charming person, 
able and talented, and interested in art and 
intellectual matters. She was impressively 
handsome, was fond of modish clothes and 
loved to entertain. She encouraged her hus- 
band to keep himself well-groomed, and former 
students still speak of Cone’s dignified nine- 
teenth century dress, and the gracious urban- 
ity of his manner, which could, at times, take 
on hauteur and remoteness. There were no 
baggy tweeds or sport coats or colored shirts 
for Orello Cone! 

Inquiry reveals that he was not considered 
a scintillating or brilliant teacher by most of 
his students. He taught from the book. There 
are even anecdotes about Cone’s being ad- 
vised by a Student to take out extra fire in- 
surance on his house, because the books he 
had written were so dry! Dean John Murray 
Atwood testifies, however, that Professor 
Cone was alwaysa solid teacherand a thought- 
ful preacher, even if he is not to be remember- 
ed for extraordinary dynamic. Cone was a 
scholar. He was looking for other scholars to 
share his work and interests. He could spare 
time for a real student, and he apparently 
exerted considerable patience upon the dull- 
ards, and did it obviously. 

It should be said that it was in 1865 that 
he came to the theological school at St. Law- 
rence University, just one year after he took 
up his pastorate at Little Falls. 

When he came to St. Lawrence, he had op- 
portunity to devote himself to research schol- 
arship. He had a fluent command of German, 
and followed German scholarship closely. 
From 1865 until 1880, he taught at St. Law- 
rence. In 1880, he went to Buchtel College, 
in Akron, Ohio, as president and as teacher 
in philosophical subjects. He remained at 
Buchtel for seventeen years, until 1897. It 
may be fairly said that though able, he was 
not an outstanding administrator for Buchtel. 
During his regime, the college was compelled 
to use up considerable in the way of reserve 
funds for running expenses. Efforts to re- 
habilitate the college were not immediately 
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successful, and after a time, Buchtel was 
sold to the city of Akron, and became a muni- 
cipal college. 

While he was at Buchtel, he ardently con- 
tinued his studies, and also began publishing 
the written fruits of his work. In 1889, he 
edited a book of essays: ‘‘Essays Doctrinal 
and Practical’’ by Fifteen Progressive Clergy- 
men. The intellectual rebels of Universalism 
were here becoming articulate, although Cone 
bluntly disclaims responsibility for any opin- 
ions in the book except his own! In 1891, he 
brought out his ‘‘Gospel Criticism and Histor- 
ical Christianity.’’ It was praised at the time 
as the most competent book in its field written 
on this side of the Atlantic. In 1893, he pub- 
lished another book in the field of critical 
New Testament study: ‘‘The Gospel and Its 
Earliest Interpreters’’, This notable volume 
put him squarely in the ranks of the most 
progressive Biblical scholars of America. It 
also made him still more darkly suspect by 
the conservatives, both within and without the 
Universalist denomination. 

In 1877, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was bestowed upon him by Lombard College. 

In 1897, Cone left Buchtel and spent a part 
of that year and a part of 1898 in London, 
Paris and London. He was now in his early 
sixties. While he was in London, he brought 
out his chief work: ‘‘Paul, the Man, the Mis- 
sionary and the Teacher.’’ That prince of 
German New Testament commentators, Holtz- 
man, pronounced it ‘‘the ablest monograph 
written on Paul in any language.’’ 

In 1898-1899, Cone was, for a short time, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, 


Kansas, but he returned to St. Lawrence Uni- 


versity in 1900 as Richardson ProfessorofBibli- 
cal Theology. His literary activities continued 
at full pace. In 1901, he edited the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Handbook of New Testament Studies,’’ 
to which he himself contributed the volume on 
Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians and Philemon. 


In 1900, he edited a number of essays by the | 


ee 


famous German thinker, Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, 


under the title, ‘‘Evolution and Theology’’. 
In 1902, he was honored by being asked to 
teach at the Harvard Summer school. I have 
not sufficiently indicated and stressed his 
contributions to current periddicals....‘‘The 
Universalist Quarterly’’ and ‘‘The New World,’’ 
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in particular, but it must be enough to say 
that he was tireless as a writer and as an 
editor. His work was to find the truth about 
the New Testament, and to make that truth 
known as widely as possible. He was still 
writing and planning new literary ventures 
when he died in his house on Elm Street, in 
Canton, in 1905. 

In the Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature, in the section dealing with religious 
thought in America in the post-Civil War 
period, we find these words: ‘‘It cannot be 
said that during the period under considera- 
tion, American scholarship contributed any- 
thing of material value to the higher criticism 
of the Bible....Its work was of a moremediating 
-and imitative character....With the exception 
of more searching work by still living schol- 
ars, (few) of our writers took radical ground.... 
Here we may mention the lucid books of Orello 
Cone, of St. Lawrence University, of Levi 
Paine and Edward H. Hall....”’ 

In other words, this estimate states that 
while the primary work of Biblical criticism 
was being done in Germany, three Americans 
may be considered sufficiently thorough, 
original and daring to merit distinction and 
remembrance. One of these three was Orello 
Cone. 


Nineteenth Century Concerns 


To understand Cone’s relationship to his 
period, it may be well to orient ourselves to 
the intellectual life of his day by observing 
the four or five matters which most exercised 
the minds of thoughtful religionists. First, 
there was Biblical criticism. This was a 
scientific rather than a dogmatic approach to 
Bible literature. It involved, among other 
things, a new appraisal of Jesus, in terms of 
the new thought. Second, the theory of evolu- 
tion loomed large. Announced in 1859, this 
theory at first seeming to apply only to biol- 
ogy, received little attention in America for 
some years, but then its implications were 
plainly seen in non-biological fields. Third, 
the nineteenth century saw the rise of an in- 
tense interest in ‘‘comparative religions’’ ar 
the ‘‘history of religions.’’ Last, the rise of 
social Christianity or the social gospel chal- 
_lenged the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
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centuries. The comparatively uncontrolled in- 
dustrial revolution in America cried out for 
‘‘Christianization,’’ to use Rauschenbush’s 
term. 

Dr. Cone was actively concerned with 
Biblical criticism, with the new thought about 
Jesus, with the implications of the theory of 
evolution in the field of religion and with the 
fermenting thought about a social gospel. His 
books record these concerns plainly, as a 
survey of the titles will show. One of his 
last books, ‘‘Rich and Poor in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ written in 1902, was a warning that 
the noble impulse to create a better’ social 
order ought not to be bogged down by an at- 
tempt to follow Biblical social injunctions 
literally. He may also have been keen about 
the comparative study of religions, but I have 
found no strong evidence of this, thus far. 
Nevertheless, the picture of Orello Cone 
which seems to emerge from a study of his 
interests when they are held against the great 
issues of his day, is the picture of an alert 
and articulate participant in the most dynamic 
aspects of nineteenth century religion. 

It must be said that he was not a narrow or 
partisan Universalist, in the sense that he 
could not transcend closely drawn denomina- 
tional lines. He was a propagandist for the 
truth rather than for a sect. He would not 
agree with the extreme Universalists who 
said there was no reference to eternal damna- 
tion in the Bible. He understood the Book of 
Revelation too well. 

By many Universalists of his day, some of 
them colleagues and students, he was some- 
times damned with the epithet ‘‘Nationalist.”’ 
We must remember that it was in a day when 
that word carried opprobrium in its syllables. 
It seems that Cone was quite open about his 
disbelief in Biblical miracles, and thereby, to 
some,.he became a ‘‘rationalist.’’ If he wasa 
rationalist in the philosophical sense, it does 
not appear that he ended up in an ivory tower 
of faultless and useless reason, for he evi- 
dently felt strongly that the scholar’s work 
should earn its salt by being useful in the 
enrichment and clarification of the common 
life. 

Students in Cone’s day at St. Lawrence, 
were known to go from classroom to class- 
room, from professor to professor, saying, 
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“‘Dr. Cone doesn’t believe in immortality. 
Professor Cone doesn’t believe in miracles. 
Professor Cone mutilates the Bible.’’ I think 
it is only fair.to say that the students were 
not always motivated by high impulses in 
this tattle-taling; it is distinctly probable 
that they would have enjoyed an inter-faculty 
squabble! But Cone was no one to waste time 
in idle controversy. He found his truth, stated 
it flatly, almost relentlessly, and let it stand. 
He was not concerned to beat any one down 
in face to face, verbal encounter, whether in 
the classroom or in the wider arenas of the 
literary world. 


Cone--A Pivotal Mind? 


I have had a growing interest in the study 
of how Universalism accommodated itself to 
the higher criticism, for, painful as it may be 
to reflect upon it, there was a time when Uni- 
versalists and Orthodox Christians both swore 
by an ‘‘uncriticized’’ Bible. Therefore, I have 
asked myself, ‘‘Just when did proof-text, un- 
critical, allegorical Universalism become 
acutely aware of historical criticism? Just who 
were the spearheads who studied the new 
material in the critical field, and then intro- 
duced it into the Universalist milieu? Exactly 
how, according to documentary evidence, was 
the new emphasis received? What was the ef- 
fect of the new Biblical emphasis upon estab- 
lished Universalism?”’ 

I am not sure of my ground now, but I am 
venturing the hypothesis that Orello Cone was 
among the determinative pioneers who were 
responsible for the switch from Bible Uni- 
versalism to the Universalism of the ‘‘Higher 
Criticism.’’ Perhaps he may be called the 
pivotal personality in this change-over, which, 
it seems to me, was about as momentous as 
the change-over in Universalist Christology, 
brought about by Hosea Ballou’s ‘‘Treatise 
on the Atonement.’’ Of course, I am not as- 
suming that Cone was the only critical mind, 
or that he was the only one competent and 
articulate in the field, for there were doubtless 
others, some of whom may be foundrepresented 
in ‘Essays Doctrinal and Practical by Fifteen 
Progressive Clergymen.’’ However, this whole 
matter is another field awaiting careful histori- 
cal research. 
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At St. Lawrence, Cone served under Presi- 


dent Ebenezer Fisher and President Isaac M. 
Atwood, both men of the old school. If there 
was tension in the school, it was not acute or 
unpleasant, from all that can be found out. 
Rather, it is significant that Cone’s Biblical 
radicalism was so mildly tolerated. Of course, 
in Dean Henry Prentiss Forbes, Cone found a 
kindred spirit. President Isaac M. Atwood is 
supposed to have handed down, appreciatively, 
this anecdote. When Cone saw the newly pub- 
lished book ‘‘The Latest Word of Universal- 
ism’’, edited by Isaac M. Atwood, he said 
dryly to the author: ‘‘It may be the latest 
word, but it is certainly not-the last word of 
Lininebaauenial And he was right! 
Theoretically, the higher criticism of the 
Bible was almost as hard on Universalism as 
it was on orthodox Christianity. Universalism 
had built up an apologetic structure based 
largely on the Bible. Universalists prided 
themselves on being ‘ 
defended themselves 


threatening material in the Holy Writ, and had 
argued for the better translation of certain 
words which challenged their idea of universal 
salvation. They worked zealously to ‘‘recover’’ 

the real and original meanings of certain 
scripture passages which then indicated uni- 
versal salvation, rather than some kind of 
damnation. And they were not above allegor- 
izing portions of the inspired word, for by 
allegory, one can always draw out the mean- 
ing which has been hidden in the beginning! 
Our Universalist forefathers had thus crowded — 
a good deal of new meaning into the scrip-— 
tures, and oddly enough, their exegesis always © 
seemed to favor their theological presup- 
positions! 

Historical criticism, by forcing attention 
upon the time and circumstances to which the 
passages had actual reference, destroyed the 
force of many of these labored devices. In- 
discriminate use of Bible texts as proof for 
theological doctrines became impossible. 
Universalism began a fateful shift from theo- 
logical grounds to philosophical grounds. The 
significance of this shift can be seen by com- 
paring the writings of philosophical Univer- 
salists, such as Dr. Bruce Brotherston and 
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scriptural,’’ and they 
furiously when they 

were attacked as being “‘unscriptural.” They 
had studiously ‘ ‘re-interpreted”’ much of the 


] 
Dean Clarence Skinner, with the writings of the 
nineteenth century theological Universalists. 
The older writers made the Bible central; the 
newer writers use the Bible more incidentally. 

Universalists ultimately gained a_ great 
deal from the higher criticism; for instance, 
the right to draw upon the more advanced 
ethical and theological insights that the grow- 
ing Judaic-Christian religious consciousness 
yielded: But the tension and strain of the 
transition must have been painful, and I doubt 
if the consequences have ever been fully ap- 
praised. 

In 1847, the United States Convention of 
Universalists could demand that all candidates 
for the ministry be required to recognize and 
acknowledge ‘‘the Bible as containing a 
special revelation from God, sufficient for 
faith and practice.’’ In the Boston Profession 
of Faith, endorsed in 1889, Universalists 
stated that they believed ‘‘in the Bible as 
containing a revelation of God.’’ The word 


-‘*special’’ is omitted, and the rest of the 


declaration is so worded that other revela- 
tion, from non-Biblical sources, is not denied. 
The Washington Profession of Faith, adopted 
in 1932, abandons both the word ‘‘revelation’’ 
and specific reference to the Bible as such. 
It also uses the less positive word ‘‘faith’’ in 
place of ‘‘belief’’.... ‘‘We avow our faith in 


the authority of truth, known or to be known.” 


These matters are of interest because they 


help paint the background against which Cone 


worked in his day, and they indicate the 
direction the Universalists have taken since 
Cone’s era. I am venturing to state that Cone’s 
influence most certainly entered into the more 
enlightened attitude which Universalists in- 
creasingly took toward Biblical authority. 

It would be possible to draw an abundant 
number of pertinent quotations from Cone’s 


_ writings to illustrate both his styleofwritings, 


and the range and acuteness of his thought. 
His style was somewhat heavy. It is probable 
that his close attention to thick, scholarly 
German writing influenced his own style, But 
if it lacked lightness, it did not lack ‘‘meat- 
iness’’ and clarity. As for his keenness and 


“competance in the New Testament field, it 


seems fair to say that he was abreast of any 
scholar of his day, and that he is by no means 
outmoded today, although many new develop- 
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ments in manuscript research and critical 
theory would keep any forty-year old work in 
this field from shining with pristine modern- 
ity. When one reads Cone, and then reads men 
like Cadbury, Goodspeed, Enslin and Streeter, 
one senses first of all that Cone anticipated 
someof their interesting theories, and second- 
ly, if he were alive today, he would probably 
be in the foremost ranks of those who had 
light to shed on New Testament problems. 

I cannot bring this essay to a close with- 
out making two earnest pleas. The first is 
that we do not allow Orello Cone to be for- 
gotten among us. No, nor must we allow other 
men who gave themselves to the scholarly 
life to be forgotten. But especially, I make 
a plea that we concern ourselves to raise 
up worthy successors to these thinkers and 
scholars of yesterday. Perhaps all ministers 
may be expected to be scholarly in a measure, 
but the most promising of the younger men 
must be found early, and be encouraged and 
helped into the scholarly life as their voca- 
tion. The making of a productive scholar is 
a long process; usually one should have 
started, at any given moment, twenty years 
ago. We ought not leave to mere chance the 
production of the teachers, the leaders of 
thought, the creative workers whom we shall 
need in the enduring effort of our fellowship. 
In one of his chapters in “‘Rich and Poor in 
the New Testament,’’ Cone audaciously sug- 
gests that Jesus did not mention all those 
who deserved a beatitude. He thinks that 
scientists, founders of states, fighters for 
freedom, spokesmen for justice, philosophers 
and poets, and perhaps even socially-minded 
rich men would be included in a more com- 
prehensive rehearsal of the deserving, if 
history could speak. In this spirit, one may 
be bold enough to chant: ‘‘Blessed are those 
who are concerned toencourage young scholars, 
for they will love the truth and tend the fires 


of inspiration.”’ 


* * * * * 


COLOMBIA. Co-ops in Colombia have 
joined in an inclusive Union of Co-operatives 
which is expected to strengthen the whole 
movement. The president is Dr. Francisco 
Luis Jimenéz, widely traveled co-op. spe- 
cialist. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


OUR DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY CALLS 
FOR A VOTE ON UNIVERSALIST—UNITARIAN 
FEDERATION 


To the Editor: 

We talk a great deal in our denomination about democracy 
and the need of getting and understanding the will of the peo- 
ple. 

In conformity therewith, there was submitted to our people 
last fall the question of a proposed federal union of two national 
bodies, The American Unitarian Association and The Uni- 
versalist Church of America and our parishes were all urged to 
ask the people to vote upon this question. 

As ‘submitted no federal union was actually proposed; 
merely the question as to whether or not our people desire 
to have this question looked into still further. 

Up to date only a small number of our parishes have acted 
thereon—a most disappointing number. The vote must be taken 
by June Ist. I wish, Mr. Edior, that you would do something 
to stir up our people to at least express their opinion on this 
important matter. 

Democracy is a fine thing but when democracy just re- 
fuses or fails to act then we run up against a very difficult 
problem. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


THE TIME FOR GREATNESS IS AT HAND 


To the Editor: 


Your issue of February, 1950. What an incongruity! 

On the front page — a picture of a dark skinned and a light 
skinned hand clasped in fellowship. Below the caption — “A 
Journal of Universalist Fellowship.” On page 42, the state- 
ment of faith. On page 45, the statement — “the satisfac- 
tion of belonging to a noble company of those who have lived 
and even died for the sake of brotherhood and truth.” 

Then on page 47, the article — “Ready to Build Brother- 
hood?” by R. H. MacPherson, and the very pertinent questions 
in the sub-title — “How mature are we as Universalists? How 
ready are we to practice our faith?” 

The time for greatness is at hand. Let us be mature enough 
not to shrug the opportunity aside “with indifference and re- 
gret.” Or, at least, let us not be self-confessed hypocrites and 
remain complacent about it. 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 


A. Ingham Bicknell 


WALDEMAR NEILSON 


MRS. ADAMS’ PARENTS 


To the Editor: 

Can you find a corner in Reactions for one more word about 
Mrs. John Greenleaf Adams? 

A little genealogical research shows that the second Mrs. 
John Coleman Adams was Martha Athelda Willard, daughter 
of Aaron and Ruth (Comins) Willard of Charlton, Massachu- 
setts. They were devoted Universalists. At the time of Miss 
Willard’s marriage, she was a teacher in Worcester and Dr. 
Adams was pastor of the Universalist church in Providence, 
Rhode Island. 
Abington, Massachusetts 
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Mary SHAw Atrwoop 


TRUE TO THE FAITH 


To the Editor: 

Years ago, 1921, the year of its publication, my mother-in- 
law gave me the book, From Good Luck to Gloucester. Know- 
ing that my father was also from a Vermont Universalist family 
(as well as herself) and that my mother was from a Rhode Is- 
land one, she wrote on the flyleaf of that book, “Keep in touch 
with the faith of your fathers.” 

I have always counted it as one of the many blessings of my 
long life that I was born into one Universalist family and mar- 
ried into another. It has helped me greatly to be tolerant and 
liberal, to mention nothing else. 

It is forty years since I have lived where I could attend a 
Universalist church, but thanks to The Christian Leader, which 


I have known:ever since I can remember and read ‘from the — 
early days of Mrs. Patterson’s family page, I can truthfully — 


say I have kept in touch with the faith of my fathers. 


I am not quite as old as Harry Adams Hersey, but I wish to 


add my voice to his in the January Leader. I, too, have faith 
in our church as “a progressive, successful, forward-looking 
church,” and I, too, “am aglow with optimism.” The glow 
is kindled especially in reading in One Humanity the accounts 
of our service work at home and abroad and the part our young 
people are taking in it. We are indeed, “‘a church engaged in 
world service and a world vision.” 

May that service continue to increase and may its vision 
grow ever brighter and clearer. 
Cleveland, Ohio Mase S. ALLEN 
(Mrs. Charles R. Allen) 


HOLLYWOOD CHURCH COVENANT 


To the Editor: 
Persons interested in broad fellowship are seeking expressions 


of understanding and oneness conducive to the extension of — 


good will among religious persons. 


We like none so well as one of the articles of fellowship of 


the new Universalist Church in Hollywood — Los Angeles. 
WE ARE UNITED: In forming a nucleus of universal under- 


standing to advance those principles by which the faith and ~ 


good will in every religion and all peoples may be used to es- 
tablish a world of peace, freedom and plenty. 
Hollywood, California 


WE WILL TRY TO MERIT THIS 
To the Editor: 


SHELDON SHEPARD © 


Receiving your statement for the Christian Leader reminded | 
me of an occurrence here in Wolfeboro shortly after my arrival | 


here. 


I was sitting in the office of the local paper when one of | 


Wolfeboro’s patriarchs came in to pay for his subscription — 


which was then six months overdue. Leaning heavily on his 
cane, he avowed as how the paper had trusted him for six 
months, he would trust the paper for the next six months. 
Seeing as how you have trusted me for a year I am en- 
closing my check for six dollars to pay for the year you trusted — 
me and for the coming year in which I will trust you. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. \ 


| 
| 


Joun W. McDermorr 
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IN THE NAME 

OF COMMON SENSE: 

WORRY AND ITS CONTROL 
By Matthew N. Chappell 
The Macmillan Company, 1949 
Price $2.75 

This book tells in plain language a 
lot of interesting things about worry — 
how it starts, grows, flourishes, tryan- 
nizes; and how it can be dethroned. 
With kindly irony the author explains 
that worry is an accomplishment, which 
results from learning and practice. In 
other words, you may learn how to 
worry, but you won’t be much good at 
it until you have had a lot of practice. 

Those of us who are worriers may be 
flattered a bit by the author’s statement 
that “high intelligence is required in an 
accomplished worrier. 

The proposition that worry is de- 
veloped through learning and practice 
is, it seems to this reviewer, amply 
proved. Case histories, information from 
psychological experiments, accumulated 
older knowledge, and common sense — 
all play their parts in supplying a clear 
insight into the nature of emotional, 
and accompanying physical, discomforts. 

“The Means for Correction” is the 
title of one chapter beginning a series in 
which the worrier is told what to do in 
order to get rid of his irritability, un- 
reasonable anger, fears, and other emo- 
tional disturbance. What these curative 
procedures are we shall not here under- 
take to summarize. Yet it may at least 
be said that they are simple and evi- 
dently effective. These chapters on cor- 
rection should be read in. connection 
with the rest of the book, for the various 
parts are interdependent. 

This is a book to be read with profit 
by worriers and their associates, by phy- 
Sicians, nurses, and social workers, and 
by any one else interested in the scienti- 
fic study of human behavior. 

Dr. Chappell, a practicing psycholo- 
gist, knows that emotional conditions 
May aggravate or cause physical illness 
and may interfere with the body’s power 
of natural healing, but he knows also 
that where physical illness exists there is 
primary need for a medical examination. 
Significantly, therefore, he has a chap- 
ter entitled “See a Good Physician 
First.” ; 

An example of the author’s friendli- 
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ness toward his subject may be seen in 
his final paragraph, which follows. 

“It is difficult for the worrier who is 
in the throes of his harrowing experience 
to believe that there is anything good 
about it. There isn’t — while he has it. 
But once he has corrected it, he will dis- 
cover that he has gained an understand- 
ing of people and of himself, and an ap- 
preciation of his own powers that he 
could have gained through no other ex- 
perience.” 

Victor O. Freeburg 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE: 
THE QUEST OF MODERN 
MATERIALISM 

Edited by Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. 

McGill, and Marvin Farber 

The Macmillan Company 

Price $7.50 

This book purports to be about “mod- 
ern materialism” and consists of twenty- 
eight essays, edited by three professors 
of philosophy in the United States: Pro- 
fessor Sellars of the University of Michi- 
gan, Professor McGill, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Philosophy, 
Hunter College, and Professor Farber 
of the University of Buffalo. The essays 
are contributed by twenty-seven scholars 
and scientists, including the three edi- 
tors. The first part consists of five es- 
says which the editors call “relevant 
historical surveys” (pp. 1-74). The sec- 
ond part, containing eighteen articles 
contributed by five philosophers and 
thirteen scientists, amounts to an ency- 
clopedia of the sciences and various re- 
lated problems (pp. 75-494), and the 
third part consists of five essays by five 
philosophers who undertake to dispose 
of philosophies disagreeing with “‘mod- 
ern materialism” (pp. 495-632). 

The most confusing question facing 
the reader of so diversified a volume as 
this is, “What is ‘modern materialism’ ?” 
Metaphysically, “modern materialism” 
appears to be identical with the emer- 
gent-evolution theory of thirty years ago. 
Roy Wood Sellars and Samuel Alex- 
ander were exponents of this view, that 
new “levels,” which are unexplained 
mechanically by examination of pre- 
vious or lower levels, “emerge” in the 
process of evolution. The emergence of 
these new levels (such as life and mind) 
is a natural, rather than a supernatural, 


event. Furthermore, the emphasis of the 
editorial Foreword on the “economic 
factors” in society and the view ex- 
pressed by many of the contributors seem 
to identify “modern materialism” and 
Marxian dialectical materialism. These 
two kinds of materialism are similar, but 
they are not identical, and this volume 
presents a synthesis of two separate sys- 
tems, one primarily metaphysical, and 
the other primarily social. The syn- 
thesis is “modern materialism.” 

If the purpose of the book is to win 
advocates to the cause of “modern ma- 
terialism,” at least one reader must pro- 
nounce it a failure. By its use of propa- 
ganda instead of rational argument the 
volume irritates and offends rather than 
converts. The conclusions too often 
overstep their premises. The claim 
made by the editors in the Foreword 
(xi), that the reader must either call 
himself a materialist or give up respect 
for science, is totally without founda- 
tion. The implication in many of the 
scientific articles in the second section, 
that the acceptance of cause-and-effect 
relations in general in the social sciences, 
and of socio-historical and economic 
causes of ideational and other cultural 
phenomena in particular, involves one 
in materialism, becomes meaningless 
when one takes the trouble to separate 
fiction and fact. That economic factors 
are important in a culture, no one de- 
nies, but that they have the supreme 
importance which the Marxists give to 
them is a dogma which has never been 
proved. Then, too, the editérs are dis- 
turbingly vague on one point. In the 
Foreword, they say, in the name of 
“modern materialism,’ “It demands a 
society which organizes full production 
for the maximum benefit of all its mem- 
bers” (viii-ix). The reader keeps won- 
dering, “What kind of socio-éconemic 
and political organization do the modern 
materialists seek?” There is no article 
contributed by a political scientist to 
enlighten him, and no mention of any 
definite political system, save for the 
passing references of Roy Wood Sellars 
to democratic institutions. In view of 


the ardent Marxism of many contribu- 


tors, one can only ask, “How Marxian 
are the modern materialists?” 


Sarah Watson Emery 
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RELIGION CAN MAKE SENSE 
By Clinton Lee Scott 
Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Price $2.50: afte yg 

And religion does make sense as Dr. 
Scott presents it in this challenging 
book. If I were a Fundamentalist, I 
could review this book with one word: 
heresy! It will be banned in the Bible 
belt but it will be read with joy and ap- 
preciation by those who hunger for a 
rational faith. 

The author hails from Vermont where 
brevity of speech is considered a virtue. 
And he has been true to his birthright. 
His style is simple and direct and there 
is no mistaking his meaning. Even so, I 
suspect that Dr. Scott would have wel- 
’ comed the opportunity to say more on 
certain questions had he not had in mind 
the limitations of radio time. Most of 
this material was prepared for radio 
broadcast originally. 

Actually, the book is weakened in 
spots by its brevity. Four pages is 
scarcely enough space for adequate 
treatment of such themes as “Sin and 
Punishment”, . “Understanding the 
Bible”, “Is Religion an Opiate?” Still 
and all, as they say down in the Mohawk 
Valley, Scott packs a tremendous 
amount ‘of material in every chapter. 
And he gets over the ground. Having 
given us this taste, it is to be hoped that 
he will give us a full course dinner later 
on. 

This book talks about the Universalist 
faith but it is not an official pronounce- 
ment of the Church. It comes close to 
expressing the convictions of the ma- 
jority of avowed Universalists. Some, 
however, will not be satisfied with the 
chapter: “Thinking of God”, or with 
some other parts of the book. However, 
this reviewer thinks so well of this book 
-aat he wou-d like to see copies placed 
in every library in the country and the 
contents of the book published by some 
newspaper syndicate, 

Ellsworth C. Reame~ 


THE REALITY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Henry Bett 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $2.25 
The inner flap of the jacket on this 
volume bears these words, “Here is a 
competent, closely reasoned argument 


for the reality of miracles and of the_ 


supernatural 
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in religious life,” The 


argument runs like this: Because the 
physicist cannot tell. us the whole truth 


- about the universe, because the so-called 


“laws” of the scientists are not laws 
but. statistical reports, because the uni- 
verse seems to be a continuum of phen- 
omena expressive of divine will, and 
because miracles have been recorded, 
there is no reason for denying their pos- 
sibility. 

The author is quite happy over his ar- 
riving at this conclusion prior to the 
publication of “Miracles” by C. S. Lewis. 
The miracles of Jesus, says Dr. Bett, 
were not violation of “natural law”; 
they were manifestations of universal 
processes; they'may have hastened those 
processes, as in the turning of water into 
wine, but they were not contradictions 
of nature. 

Now, I do not deny that miracles of 
healing do occur, were probably per- 
formed by Jesus. I do not deny the pos- 
sibility of those wonders which we 
smugly characterize as “psychic phen- 
omena.” I do ask why we must accept 
as biography the whole Gospel account 
of Jesus. I cannot fit the incident of 
the cursing of the fig tree into the 
character of Jesus. 

Other themes treated by Dr. Bett are: 
Providence, The Presence of Evil, 
Prayer. There is so much of interest and 
value in the book that I am happy to 
commend it to our fellowship. . The dif- 
ficulty which prevents my whole-hearted 
agreement with the author is his tena- 
cious clinging to ancient landmarks 
which are no longer essential guides to 
the religious life. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt 


THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Otto J. Baab 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, ~ 
New York, 1949 
Price $3.50 
The dust-jacket has an_ interesting 
statement by the publishers. It reads, 
“Searching the Old Testament, can we 
find one underlying system of theology— 


one faith which can convince men today , 


of its truth? Here, in this volume, is a 
positive answer.” They then claim that 
Dr. Baab “shows that the varied books 
of the Old Testament make up one 
well-integrated Book” which in turn 
gives “‘a theology which is as, complete 
and integrated as that of Christianity.” 
This is an interesting statement — and 


_ one which claims too much. for. the 
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book. Even so, and in spite of some 
serious defects, this is a good book. In 
the Preface, the author presents his own 
purpose in writing, which is rather more 
modest than that claimed for him by his 
publishers. It is “the presentation of the 
material contained in the Bible in the 
form of living truths to which its writers 
were so passionately dedicated” (p 7.) 
Then in his introductory chapter he 
deals with the method of “Biblical the- 
ology” as applied to a study of the Old 
Testament, and states his basic point of 
view, “Apart from this fact of the 
sharp awareness of God which runs 
through the Old Testament, any real 
understanding of this literature is im- 
possible . . . The key to the understand- 
ing of biblical religion and history is 
the biblical faith by which biblical men 
lived.” (p 21) 

He then proceeds in some detail to 
take up the Old Testament teaching on 
such subjects as the meaning of God, 
the nature of man, sin, salvation, the 
kingdom of God, death and the here- _ 
after, and the problem of evil. In these 
chapters he treats his various problems 
with clarity and insight, with a back- 
ground of sound scholarship and a pleas- 
ing literary style. 

In my opinion the poorest chapter is 
the concluding one on ““The Validity of 
Old Testament Theology.” Here the 
author tries to prove too much. While 
admitting that “the various documents 
of Hebrew literature come from one 
thousand years of history” yet he insists 
that in them all there is “a measure of 
fundamental agreement — if. not entire 
uniformity” (p 251). The author largely — 
discounts the long evolving of Hebrew 
thought from primitive concepts, and 
apparently arrives at his conclusion by 
taking their most significant insights and. 
assuming these were normative through- 
out. There was a “measure of agree- 
ment”, but the measure was much 
smaller than the author implies. 

One may need to throw away the 
dust jacket and discount the concluding 
chapter; but the rest of the sandwich is 
good solid meat for the nourishment of 
both mind and soul. — 

Ellis E. Pierce 

A little boy was warned by his mother 
not to mention an expected guests am- 
putated foot. 

“No, Mother,” he replied, “and when | 
I get, to heaven, I won’t say anything; \ 
to John the Baptist about, his head.” | 
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NO DEBT ON THE NEW 
RED HILL. CHURCH 

The Rey. Ora W. Eads writes, of the 
new building ‘project: “The walls have 
been erected.and most of the roof com- 
pleted. The building project here is 
really rather remarkable, Title to the 
parsonage is unencumbered by any kind 
of lien or mortgage, and the new church 
is being erected without, as yet, going 
into debt. 

“Attendance continues to be excellent 
at the Sunday morning services. On 
the fourth Sunday in January, one hun- 
dred and thirteen persons were in at- 
tendance. During the last quarter of 
1949, tweny-three persons joined the 
church, 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Pauline Outlaw, secretary, writes in 
The Tar Heel Universalist, “We started 
the New Year with a fine attendance of 
about fory at the state institute meeting 
held in the Rose Hill Community Build- 
ing on January 4... It was voted to 
have five all-day meetings during the 
year to be known as institute meetings, 
one of these being a picnic or trip to 
some place of interest to the group. The 
next meeting is scheduled for the first 
Saturday in March, at Kinston. A com- 


the other four institute days.” 


EVENT OF THE MONTH: 
AN UNSEGREGATED MEETING > 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The four thousand people who heard 
the distinguished United Nations repre- 
sentative, Dr. 
Memorial Auditorium, Raleigh, the 
evening of January 30, set a very. high 
standard of behavior. I have never 
seen a better behaved group of people 
anywhere. Meeting as an unsegregated 
group, at the request of the United 
Church, sponsor of the Institute of Re- 
ligion, the two great races really dem- 
onstrated a Christian spirit of good will. 
Perhaps half the group were Negroes, 


some of'whom brought young children " 
with them. I made’special noté of the ”' 


good behayior of these Negro, children. 
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mittee was appointed to make plans for 


Ralph J. Bunche, in . 


I was as much impressed by the audi- 
ence as by the great speech of our dis- 
tinguished speaker. 

Truly, this meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of the real possibility that people 
can respect each other. 

Raleigh is to be complimented highly 
for this demonstration of racial har- 
mony, and North Carolina, already hav- 
ing a real claim to being the number 
one state in our nation as regards racial 
understanding, lives up to its high pur- 
pose as a state supremely ~humanitarian 
in its spirit. 

(Rev. L. C. Prater, in The Tar Heel 
Universalist for February, 1950.) 

A GUIDE TO 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

We, the people, citizens of a democ- 
racy, are heavily involved. The deci- 
sions, in legislative action policies, and 
treaties made by our public officials 
commit us to a definite course of action. 
A law is binding upon us. A treaty es- 
tablishes us in a relationship with other 
nations. Their decisions become our 
commitments. We and they, citizens 
and public officials, are closely bound 
together. The decision is theirs. The 
hazard is ours. 

Who is Your A Hee eye: 

1. Look in the Congressional Directory 
at the public library for the name, ad- 
dress; and short biographical sketch’ of 
your Congressman and Senators. Be sure 
also to look up the section on commit- 
tees,‘ and list all committees on which 
your répresentatives scrve. 

2. Write the Clerk of the House and 


the Secretary of the Senate, the Capitol, 
Washington, D.C., for a list of Congress- 
men,, . 

3. Or visit or write to your county com- 
missioners, whose office will be .in. ‘the 
county building at your county seat, and 
ask them to send you the names and ad- 
dresses of the. Representatives. to Con; 
gress from: your own area, If you do 
not know the names of the two Senators 
from your state, ask for that informa- 
tion as well, 

How to make your views known to your 
Congressman: Contacts with your Con- 
gressman are effective in the following 
order: 1. Personal appointment. 2. Well- 
written letter. 3: Letter for or against a 
bill. 4. Post card or telegram. 5. Resolu- 
tion. 6. Petition. 
Forms of address for correspondence: To 
U.S. Senators:. The Honorable.............: 


was eoy tp feeder Sat Rey United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

To U.S. Representatives: Honorable 
«nies SAAC boER EAT U NO: I: SEU ERIS Pd House of 


Representaives, Washington, D. C. 

In writing to your Congressman there 
are a few general rules to keep in mind 
to make your letter count: 1. It is better 
to ask.a question to which you want an 
answer than to write a “mad” letter of. 
protest. Make it a question that requires 
more than a yes or no answer. 2. Ask 
for a reply showing where your Con- 
gressman stands on the issue. You can 
then pass this information on to the 
voters you know. 3. Write about one 
point only in one letter. That makes 

it easier for your Congressman to count 

“for” and “against” on any issue. 4. Be 

courteous, respectful, and brief... 5. 

Write really “useful” letters. A well- 

written, thoughtful letter in which you 

tell your Congressman your ideas and 

“why” about, a particular. bill, he has 

under consideration gains his attention 

and his respect, and often assists him: in 

making up his mind how to vote. 

(From a pamphlet, A Guide to Legis- 

lative Action, published by 


' Division of Social Education and cient 


Board of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian, Church in the U.S.A. 

830 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
Tha.) sobs 
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Department of Education 


:*, «Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A FULL PROGRAM OF 1950 SUMMER INSTITUTES 


The summer institute program, an 
important part of our leadership train- 
ing, will offer opportunities in all parts 
of the country for all ages, again this 
year. In addition to the work camp 
projects for ministers and lay people, 
young and old, under the direction of 
the Department of Service, the labora- 
tory school at Tufts, the Universalist 
Unitarian youth institutes, seventeen In- 
stitutes are scheduled for this summer. 

The Institutes are located in Cali- 
fornia, Alabama, North Carolina, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Vermont 
and Maine. In three of these states, 
they are held on conference grounds 
which belong to the Universalists; Shel- 
ter Neck, North Carolina, Murray 
Grove, New Jersey, and Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

The Institute Council, which is rep- 
resentative geographically, met to estab- 
lish policies which would be helpful to 
all the state and incorporated partici- 
pants. By this group an executive com- 
mittee was named. The plan next year 
is to have an early fall roundup of the 
Institutes by the Council and those who 
led the Institutes, to evaluate the sum- 
mer’s programs and to plan for the 
following year. 

Three years ago the practice was be- 
gun of having someone from our official 
group go to CaKfornia to participate in 
the Universalist-Unitarian Family In- 
stitute on the coast. Two hundred 
ninety-seven attended the Institute last 
year. The dates are June 25 to July 
2. Camp Seeley is the location again 
this year. 

The Southern Family Institute was 
resumed last year after. several ‘years 
without an institute. Local leadership 
is being developed through the Alabama 
Convention. People from Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Mississippi go to Camp Hill, 
Alabama, to attend the Southern Insti- 
tute, which generously provides excel- 
lent facilities, class rooms, swimming 
pool and dormitories. Mary Slaughter 
Scott is chairman for this second year. 
Dates, August 21-27. 

_ North Carolina has done much early 
planning this year under the coordina- 
tion of Virginia Ward. A brief Reli- 
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gious Education Institute will follow a 
ten day youth work camp Institute. The 
Rev. Maurice Cobb, graduate student at 
the University of North Carolina will be 
part of the leadership which includes 
Mrs. Jean Fry and Alice M. Harrison 
from the Department of Education staff. 
Dates for Youth Work Camp are June 
9-19. 

In planning the third season of the 
World Citizenship Camp for Junior 
High students at Elfin Lake, Walling- 
ford, Vermont, we have gained the en- 
thusiastic interest of many agencies in- 
terested in intercultural education and 
look confidently toward having a highly 
successful program. The Rev. George 
Spencer, director of the camp, has met 
with interested groups in Boston and 
New York City. It is our hope to en- 
roll at least one hundred junior-high age 
students for the two-week camp period, 
Aug. 5-19, with significant representa- 
tion from many racial, religious and 
nationality groups. Foreign students as 
well as American college students will 
be engaged as camp ‘counselors, and the 
Rev. Carleton Fisher, program director, 
is securing the services of a small fac- 
ulty of concerned leaders who will share 
with the campers in “learning to live 
togeher in One World”. 

“First Steps to a Free World” will be 
the theme of the World Order Institute 
at Ferry Beach, August 22-29. The pro- 
gram committee includes the Rev. Carle- 
ton Fisher, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
and the Rev. Dana Klctzle. Emphasis 
will be upon the pre-requisites of world 
order and by what means concerned 
persons in local churches can share in 
the struggle for peace. 

New York State will have a Family 
Institute at Beaver Lake. Dr. Angus 
MacLean will be on the faculty. The 
dates are early, June 24 to July 1. Mur- 
ray Grove has set the dates for their 
Churchmanship Institute for July 21- 
23. David Snow of Philadelphia is 
the Institute Council representative for 
Murray Grove. 

Mid-west is our largest all Univer- 
salist Institute and it is held in mid- 
July each year at Bridgman, Michigan. 
This year the dates are July 9-16. Ad- 


vance registrations always fill the place 
to capacity; the number is limited to 
one hundred and seventy-five. The Rev. 
Donald King of Hoopeston, Illinois, is 
president. The Rev. Robert Hosmer 
of Hutsonville is dean. Mid-west draws 
people from a wide circle of states to 
its Family Institute. This year they 
will celebrate their tweny-fifth anni- 
versary, with Dr. Walter Macpherson, 
Dr. William Arms, and Louanna Wilson 
on this special celebration committee. 
The Rev. George Lapoint, musician 
Orvis Ross, and the Rev. Horton Col- 
bert will be a part of the faculty. 

To many, Ferry Beach is not only a 
meeting place for Institutes, eight in 
number this year, but a tradition and a 
spirit. Many a young person, or an 
older, has gone to Ferry Beach just to 
be going, and come away with a con- 
cern for what Universalism can mean 
in the lives of people. 

The season opens this year with Fam- 
ily Week. This has been moved to the 
beginning of the season and will be held 
June 27-July 3. The program is in- 
formal and serves as an opportunity 
for the entire family to have a vacation 
week and at the same time learn to- 
gether. 

Camp Seabreeze for Junior High is 
planned by a committee made up of one 
parent, a member of the education 
children’s staff, this year Mary B, Lil- 
lie, and the Dean, the Rev. Gordon Mc- 
Keeman. The dates are July 15-28. 

Just preceding the Junior High Camp 
at Ferry Beach, the youth will have their 
Institute, July 5-15. This year Alice 
M. Harrison, Youth Director, who 
shared in our overseas work camp in 
Germany last summer, is dean. Infor- 
mative discussions, workshops, and wor- 
ship, along with ample recreation, will 
claim the attendance of high school 
young people from all of New England 
and some neighboring states. 

The first of two Education Institutes 
will be held at Ferry Beach from July 
29-August 5. Planned especially for 
people who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience as church leaders, the 
courses will be on basic subjects of in- 

(continued on page 140) 
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UNIVERSALIST YOUTH OF NEW ENGLAND 
AT PORTLAND, MAINE 


On February 18 and 19 approximate- 
ly two hundred members of Universalist 
Youth Fellowships from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Rhode Island gathered for a two- 
day session under the theme, This 
Changing World. 

Dr. Milton G. McGorrill of Orono, 
Maine was the theme speaker. Rev. Al- 
bert Niles, Rev. Carl Scaburg, Rev. 
Earle Dolphin, Rev. Ernest Thorsell, 
Rev. Grant Haskell of Maine, and Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, of Massachu- 
setts, were discussion leaders. U. Y. F. 
work shops were, conducted by David 
Cudhea, New Hampshire; Stanley Lis- 
ternick, Massachusetts; Carl Seaburg, 
Maine; Charles Collier, Jr., Ohio; and 
Alice M. Harrison, Boston. The worship 
services was conducted by Georgena 
Fall and Charles Collier with Clinton 
Sampson at the organ. Dr. Milton Proc- 
tor, president of Westbrook Junior Col- 


UYF BOARD MEETING 

The UYF board meeting was held in 
Cambridge, Mass., February 3-5. The 
meeting was opened with a worship serv- 
ice conducted by Richard Woodman. 

It was decided that the National Youth 
Convention would be held from Wednes- 
day, June 28 to Sunday, July 2, in 
Gloucester, Mass. 

David Cudhea reported that many fol- 
lowed the suggestions made in the mater- 
ial sent out for Youth Sunday. Seven 
thousand Youth Sunday folders were sold. 
The Youth Institute at Ferry Beach will 
be held July 5-15. Miss Harrison will be 
the dean. The Work Camp for the Elliott 
Joslin Camp will be continued ‘this com- 
ing summer. <A plan has been inaugur- 
ated whereby board members will do field 
work in the area in which they reside. 


ACTIVITIES OF 
LONDON UNIVERSALISTS 


| London Universalists met recently in 
the home of their minister and welcomed 
Harold S, Latham, president of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. Mr. La- 
tham gave a talk in which he related 
‘some of his experiences as a publisher 
‘in search of English authors for Ameri- 
can publication. He also gave a re- 
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lege, was a special! guest and speaker. 

Rev. Philip R. Giles spoke at the ban- 
quet on, Who Is Changing This 
World? The banquet and dance were 
in charge of the members of the Port- 
land U. Y. F. The evening closed with 
an impressive candle light friendship 
circle led by Miss Harrison. 

On Sunday morning the Rev. Stanley 
Rawson spoke on Why Change This 
World? A special youth choir was 
provided by the local church. The 
women of the parish provided a ban- 
quet Saturday night and a Sunday noon 
meal. 

There was a special radio broadcast 
by the young people Saturday noon over 
Station WPOR. 

Forty-five young people traveled by 
special Grayhound bus from Boston. 

The Conference closed Sunday after- 
noon with a friendship circle led by 
Betty McDowell of Augusta, Maine. 


port of the recent biennial conference 
which aroused a great deal of interest 
and discussion. During the month, the 
London congregation also entertained 
the Atherton family from the First 
Universalist Church, Auburn, Maine. 
Mr. Atherton is in London on U.S.A. 
Navy service. 

The Rev. Arthur Peacock, the Lon- 
don Universalist minister, has been in- 
vited to conduct a service in London to 
be held under the auspices of the World 
Congress of Faiths. The Order of Serv- 
ice will be drawn from “the bibles of 
the world” and in addition to Mr. Pea- 
cock, a Jewish Rabbi, Christian Minis- 
ters, a Hindu Swami and Buddhist 
Bhikku will participate. An invitation 
to address an autumn conference at 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, onMod- 
ern Trends towards Universalism has 
also been accepted by Mr. Peacock. 

The Universalist country holiday cen- 
tre at Royhill, Blackboys, Mr. Uckfield. 
Sussex, reopens as pastor. 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 


DR. CUMMINS VISITS 
SOUTHERN CHURCHES 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, left 
Boston on Thursday, February 23, for a 
month’s trip through the South. 

He met with the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Universalist National Mem- 
orial Church on February 24 and with 
the Board of Trustees and parish mem- 
bers of the  Universalist-Unitarian 
Church in Atlanta, Georgia. From Fri- 
day, March 3 to Tuesday, March 7 he 
was in the St. Petersburg, Florida area, 
visiting in the United Liberal Church in 
St. Peterburg and at the Universalist 
Church in Tarpon Springs. Over the 
week-end of March 18 to 20, he 
preached in the Burruss Memorial 
Church, Our Home Church and Liberty 
Church, all in Mississippi. On the twen- 
ty-third of March he met with the Board 
of Trustees of the Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see Church and on the following Sun- 
day, March 26, preached in his former 
church in Cincinnati, Ohio. He returned 
to Boston on March 29. 


Installation 


ERIC ALTON AYER was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of New Haven, Connecticut, 
Sunday evening, January 29, 1950. 

Herbert Chappell, moderator of the 
parish performed the Act of Installation 
on behalf of the congregation. The in- 
stallation sermon was preached by Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superintendent 
of The Universalist Church of America. 
The Rev. John E. Wood, minister of 
the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, offered the Instal- 
lation Prayer. Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
extended the right hand of fellowship 
on behalf of the Universalist ministry. 
The Rev. Raymond M. Scott, secretary 
of the Connecticut Convention, ‘wel- 
comed Mr. Ayer to the state. The Invo- 
cation was offered by Dr. John L. Greg- 
ory, secretary of the New Haven Coun- 
cil of Churches, The Scripture was read 
by the Rev. George H. Wood, minister 
of the First Universalist Church, Meri- 
den, Connecticut. 

An informal reception for Mr. and 
Mrs, Ayer followed the service. 
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MEETING OF BOARD OF EDUCATION WITH STAFF 


The spirit of: the two-day meetings of 
the Board of Education, January 24 and 
25, at 16 Beacon Street, was enthusiastic 
and it was the wish of the staff and 
Board to share their feeling with readers 
of The Christian Leader, All-mem- 
bers of the Board were. present, as 
were workers on, the staff; Mrs. Rosalie 
West, Mrs.. Jean Fry, Alice Harrison, 
Mrs. Janet Stover and Horton: Colbert. 

Minister and lay: people of the local 
church rightly wish that members of 
the staff at headquarters could be with 
them from day to day and week to 
week as they try. toserve’ the ‘varied 
needs of the people.:So too, those of 
us at 16 Beacon Street wish: that people 
over the country in our churches might 
be wih us as we try to plan, to prepare 
materials and to go about our services 
in the field. 

Each member of the staff reported on 
the activities’ and work during past 
months, preparation of materials for 
publication and mailing, and co-apera- 
tion together in setting up records which 
would keep us in up-to-date touch with 
the situation in each church. Mrs. Fry 
told of her: visits to churches in New 
England and to the Leadership Train- 
ing Meetings for New Hampshire, held 
at Concord. She had just returned from 
visiting churches and conducting Area 
Meetings in Ohio. Miss Harrison spoke 
of a recent trip which she had made to 
Georgia and of the appreciative response 
on the part of people there. Mrs. West 
told of her work in education through 
the Women’s Association, and of her 
preparation of their Year Book. Mrs. 
West expressed her satisfaction in work- 
ing with the Social Action Committee, 
which has all along consulted with our 
Department. Mr. Colbert told of his 
trip to the Middle West and Illinois 
and Wisconsin following the Bienniai 
Sessions. | 

A report regarding Institutes showed 
that a procedure had been set up 
whereby following a fall round-up of 
the Institutes with geographical repre- 
sentation an Executive Committee 
would have the responsibility for carry- 
ing out, in cooperation with local In- 
situte Committees, suggested policies of 
the Institute Council. Those on the 
Executive Committee for this year .are 
the staff at Headquarters, Mrs. William 
Lewis and -Mrs. J. Russell Bowman of 
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the Education Board. Tentative dates 
have been set for Institutes and in many 
instances leadership has been obtained. 
The two Education Institutes at Ferry 
Beach will be the responsibility of a 
committee with. representatives from 
each of the New England states. 

Further organization of the Board 
places the following responsibilities with 
each of the members: Curriculum and 
publications, Dr. Angus H. MacLean 
and Dean Albert I. Spanton; Personnel, 
The Rev. Edna P. Bruner; Relationship 
with Other Organizations, Mrs. J. Rus- 
sell Bowman; Budget and Finance, The 
Rev. George Lapoint. 

On the second day the Board was 
privileged to have Dr. Donald Hoyt, 
laison representative of the U. C. A 
Board, share in the meetings. 

During the sessions the Work-Plan 
loose leaf binder, and the current issue of 
Education were presented to the Board. 
As months go by materials will be 
punched for inclusion in the binder, 
which is being sent to each church. It 
will prove of value in helping the local 
program become more effective. 

All were appreciative of the work of 
the Department being planned through 
group conferences of staff workers and 
of an opportunity to share plans with 
executives of other areas of work. 

During the meetings along with spec- 
ific decisions on short range goals, the 
discussion was held in context of long 
range major objectives which include 
the means for selecting and training 
workers in education to serve both the 
local church and headquarters staff. 

Interest was shown in the first year’s 
accomplishments in certain of the Pilot 
Project Churches (Two of these have 
been reported in the Leader.) 

During the second day the Board 
interviewed Miss Mary Lillie regarding 
accepting the position of associate with 
Mrs. Fry. There was unanimous deci- 
sion on the part of the Board to recom- 


mend the appointment of Miss Lillie. 


The Executive Board of the U. C. A. 
having approved the appointment, it can 
now be reported that Miss Lillie began 
work February Ist. The account of her 
joining our staff appeared in the March 
issue of the Leader. : 
Mary B. Lillie Rosalie West 
Jean S. Fry Alice M. Harrison 
Horton Colbert 


LOCAL BRIEFS , 

The Universalist Church of Orono, 
Maine reports the largest Sunday 
School in its history. 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Web- 
ster City, Iowa, had its sanctuary re- 
decorated last summer. Now the Web- 
ster City Universalists have equipped 
their choir members with colorful robes 
to match their chancel. 


Older Universalists turned out in rec- 
ord crowds to attend the Youth Sunday 
services of their church this year ac- 
cording ‘to “Uncle Walt” .(Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, Joliet minister). 


The Rev. E. Vernon Young, minister 
of the Universalist Church at North 
Hadley, Quebec, reports encouraging 
progress. Three new members were re- 
cently received. Mr. Young has been 
in North Hadley ten months. 


EDWIN H. L. BOSWORTH 

Dr. and Mrs. Roger D. Bosworth 
announce the arrival of their son, Ed- 
win Harry Lowe Bosworth, January 31, 
1950, in Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MAYOR RIDES 
THE RED WAGON 


The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, is also president 
of the West Island Improvement 
Association where he has his sum=- 
mer home. Mr. Wyman recently ac- 
cepted the donation of fire equip- 
ment from the city of Fairhaven on 
behalf of the local Volunteer Fire 
Department of West Island. He is 
shown at the wheel of Hose Unit 
number 7. Universalist old timers 
will be reminded by this picture of 
the late Rev. Perry Bush of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. __ ; 
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AREA MEETINGS CONDUCTED 
‘BY, EDUCATION LEADERS 


Area Meetings are being sponsored by 
the Department of Education. Leaders 
from a number of churches are invited 
for several hours of information, discus- 
‘sed and planning. Participants assemble 
in a nearby church in mid-afternoon on 
Saturday or Sunday. 

Following a brief time in which peo- 
ple become acquainted, attendants in- 
dicate their responsibility in the church 
and raise questions which they wish 
dealt with in the discussion. 

Leaders from the executive offices of 
The Universalist Church of America 
are present before people arrive and 
share as resource leaders and discus- 
sants during the meeting. 

A full hour is allowed for a leisurely 
‘supper provided by the entertaining 
church. Following the meal, study is 
resumed with inquiries treated more 
specifically. Before closing the occasion 
with a brief worship service, each part- 
icipant is asked to make his evaluation 
of the meeting in writing so that staff 
members and others at subsequent meet- 
ings may work more effectively. 

Three meetings were, held during 
January in Ohio, under the direction 
of Mrs. Jean Fry. The centers to which 
people in Ohio’ came were Columbus, 
North Olmsted and Attica. The pastor 
of the church at Attica, Mr. Richard 
Burns, is chairman of the Education 
Committee fer Ohio and field work 
doné by Mrs. Fry was arranged by him. 

Six Area Meetings have been held in 
Massachusetts during February and 
March, and one in New Hampshire. 
Churches in the Old Colony Association 
gathered at Foxboro for the first of the 
meetings on February 12. More than 
seventy. were present (almost too large 
a number for good. discussion). Min- 


VACATIONING 


Make your next vacation 
inexpensive, much more 


pleasant and. get acquainted 
with other families of our 
liberal fellowship. Exchange 
homes with one of them in 
another part of the country 


Write for complete information to 


PEACEFUL’ GARDENS 
Reciprocal Vacation Service 
4215 Aspan Drive 
,Crosswell 3, Michigan 


isters, presidents of the churches lead: 
ing officers, heads of women’s work, 
leaders of youth work, and church 
school teachers were sent invitations 
from the headquarters office, outlining 
the plan and requesting that reservations 
be made with the church acting as host. 

Meetings were held at Gloucester on 
February 19, in Salem on February 25, 
in Wakefield on March 4 and Worcester 
(first) on March 5, in Fitchburg on 
March 11 and in Portsmouth, N. H. on 
March 12. 

In each instance, the discussion de- 
velops differently around varied em- 
phases and concerns. Certain major ele- 
ments of discussion, however, aré to be 
found at all meetings, the question as to 
what constitutes a good church, how we 
can grow and develop both in numbers 
and in value, what the worthwhile tech- 
niques of education and church develop- 
ment are, a recognition that we have 
a common bond in freedom of inquiry, 
and the effort to modify human behavior 
so that life is better for people. 

Area Meetings will be held in Maine 
and New York ir. April and in Vermont 
during May. 

It is not the intention that the Area 
Meetings be substitute for individual 
visits of longer time in single churches. 
In several instances, the Area Meetings 
have acquainted people sufficiently with 
the services available by staff members 
so that appointments in individual 
churches follow. Through the Area 
Meetings be substitutes for individual 
for study and planning at the summer 
institutes are made known. Those who 
are responsible for the work of the 
church are encouraged to plan well in 
advance for attendance at one or an- 
other of the summer institutes where 
their churchmanship can grow toward 
more effectiveness. 


HERBERT MILLS 

Mr. Herbert Mills, 160 Converse Av- 
enue, Meriden, Connecticut, died De- 
cember 3, 1949 after a long illness. 

He was treasurer of St. Paul’s Church, 
Meriden for over fifty years and was a 
director of many financial institutions. 
He was for many years a trustee of the 
Connecticut State Convention and at- 
tended many General Convention ses- 
sions also. Mr. Mills was born in Shef- 
field, England, and came to Meriden at 
the age of twelve years. 

The Rev. George Henry Wood of- 
ficiated at the funeral and commital 
services in Meriden. 


“In 
CREATIVE 
PERSONALITY 


we have the answer 


some of us have been looking for— 
the humanistic answer to the various 
peace-of-mind-and-soul books which 
have recently been calling us to re- 
treat to some sacred mountain or 
other. Dr. Charles Francis Potter 
challenges us to go forward instead, 
and find our inspiration in evolu- 
tionary life itself.””— HARRY ELMER 
BARNES (noted educator and writer) 


“Avery important book — THE 
BOOK millions of devout, educated 
but confused persons have been long- 
ing for to bridge the so-called chasm 
between science and religion... A 
great book for these troubled and 
confused times.” — ALBERT EDWARD 
WIGGAM (author column "Let's Ex- 
plore Your Mind”) 


“CREATIVE PERSONALITY is a 
refreshing corrective for the stream 
of recent books on peace of mind and 
soul. Here is meat for the mature 
mind to feed upon for satisfaction 
. .. Would that this book could fall 
into the hands of all who found no 
real help in the earlier offerings.” 
—STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN (First Uni- 
tarian Church, Los Angeles) 


“This is a book that stretches the 
mind. Dr. Potter's thesis is arresting, 
and provokes fruitful thinking .. . 
he has presented science as an ally, 
rather than a substitute for religion.” 
— REV. DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
(Christ ‘Church Methodist, New 
York City) 


“An admirable book — the best that 
Dr. Potter has given us since his fa- 
mous Story of Religion . . . a whole- 
some challenge to all pessimism and 
despair.” — JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
(eminent ae ak and author, The 
Community Church, New York) 


$2.50 at bookstores 


7*FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES” 
(continueéd-from page 136) 


terest to new workers in the church pro- 
gram. A Laboratory School with groups 
for children of all ages is planned. Ob- 
servers will be welcomed in all except 
the group for nursery children. 

From August 6-13, the second Experi- 
mental Education Institute will be held 
at Ferry Beach. Continuing and im- 
proving the pattern established last year, 
stress will be laid upon individual coun- 
seling on church problems. The Labora- 
tory School will follow the same pro- 
gram as that of the previous week except 
that observers will be invited to partici- 
pate in the sessions as “practice teach- 
ers.” Jean Fry will direct the Labora- 
tory School. All of the courses and 
workshops at this Institute are planned 
primarily for workers in the church who 
have had some previous leadership train- 
ing experience. Horton Colbert will 
serve as coordinator of the Institute. 

Churchmanship this year is being led 
by the Rev. Philip R. Giles. Courses 


especially of help to the women’s orga- - 


nizations of our churches are being 
planned. Mrs. Rosalie West, director 
of the A.U.W., will be’ on the faculty 
again, as will also Dean Albert I. Span- 
ton of Ohio. Dr. Alfred Cole will teach 
a course on the History of Universalism. 
Mrs. Giles will lead in the field of 
music. The Rev. Milton McGorrill of 
Orono, Maine, will teach a course in 
Churchmanship. We are particularly 
fortunate to have Virginia Ward (mem- 
ber of the faculty for the two educa- 
tion institutes) give a special course on 
Churchmanship at “The Family” for 
the ministers. The dates for Church- 
manship are August 14-21. 

The last Institute of the season is 
the Young Adult Labor Day Confer- 
ence. This Insitute was re-established 
two years ago under the deanship of 
Robert Wolley. This year, William 
DeWolfe and Mrs. William (Barbara 
Mosher) DeWolfe, are working with a 
New England Committee to have a 
balanced combination of fun and train- 
ing in Young Adult Churchmanship 
available for these important days. 

During these early spring months is 
the time to encourage and select with 
care those who plan to attend any of 
the Institutes. Individual folders about 
the Institutes will be prepared by the 
various committees and leaders. Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians are printing 
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together an overall announcement of the 
Institutes. Although the tuition for most 
Institutes is to be a bit over that of last 
year, a plan is being worked out for no 
one family to pay a total registration 
fee of more than ten dollars, although 
father, mother, and children may all 
come. 

Ferry Beach, under the management 
of the Rev. Walter Kellison, hopes to 
maintain food and lodging costs with- 
out any increase in price. 

The major cost in all institutes is 
careful planning, willingness on the part 
of busy people to share their lives in 
leadership, and readiness on the part of 
local church people to set aside time 
and money to assemble enjoyably for 
the future welfare of their Church. 


NOTE THE “AID” IN VISUAL AIDS 


In the first place visual aids are ex- 
actly what the world implies. They are 
aids to teaching. They are not substitutes 
for teaching. Filmstrips, movjes and 
slides do not take the place of discus- 
sions, reports, activity projects or any 
of the other numerous methods of teach- 
ing used in church or classrooms. They 
are designed to supplement teaching, to 
clarify written materials which need 
to be made more vivid, to stimulate dis- 
cussion, through a new approach to a 
known problem or by the introduction 
of a hitherto unknown topic. They may 
be used as an aid to worship, a method 
of creating an atmosphere of worship, 
but can hardly be called services of wor- 
ship themselves. All of this may seem 
elementary but it is surprising, often 
shocking, to see the ways in which this 
really excellent teaching device is mis- 
used. 

In the second place, there were visual 
aids long before that term was used 
to identify them as such. Visual aids in 
the broadest sense includes all the multi- 
tude of teaching devices in which use 
is made of (the) vision. Years before 
we had movies, television, film stripes 
and the like, we used flat pictures, post- 
ers, exhibits of objects, photographs and 
a host of others such visual aids. A visit 
to a synagogue made by a group of boys 
and girls studying about other faiths 
might legitimately be called a visual aid 
since it provides for the group an op- 
portunity to see as well as to read or 
hear about he worship of another re- 
ligious body in a type of sanctuary 
peculiarly its own. The drawings of the 
synagogue and the service held there 


plus the written, illustrated account ot 
the trip is another example of a visual 
aid. and one that might be used to in- 
form others about that unit of study. 
These are but two illustrations of visual 
aids that are apt to be overlooked in our 
zeal to obtain film stripes or movies on 
a particular subject. 

On the other hand, churches should, 
when possible, make use of the newer 
kinds of visual aids. Many of our chur- 
ches have purchsed film projectors or 
are planning to do so. Correctly used, 
visual aids can do a great deal to sup- 
plement the other types of teaching de- 
vices. A growing number of projectors 
are now on the market. Before you buy, 
examine a number of them. Have them 
demonstrated and find out how to use 
them. Consider the kinds that have at- 
tachments for both film srips and slides. 
Buy from a reliable company. If you 
are planning to spend a sum of money 
for such equipment, wait until you find 
the type that really suits your needs. 
It is often better to wait a little longer, 
and pay a little more than to buy equip- 
ment whose quality is second rate at 
best. 

If you have a projector and are using 
films, choose them wisely. Always pre- 
view the film before it is used with a 
group. Often, titles and catalog descrip- 
tions are misleading. Be sure a manu- 
script accompanies the film strip or 
slides unless, of course, captions are 
used. Even so, manuscripts are often” 
sent with added materials for use dur- 
ing presentation. The better film com- 
panies always include a teacher’s guide 
with outlines for discussion to precede 
and follow the showing. These should 
be used. The film strip alone is of little 
value. Interpretation and discussion are 
very necessary. Often activities are sug- 
gesed to enrich the program. These are 
sometimes useful and should be con- 
sidered. | 

Plan your whole unit of teaching 
before you begin. If a film is to be- 
used, decide where and how it will 
best fit into the whole study. The De- 
partment of Education at 16 Beacon 
St. has a film strip and slide library 
and can suggest to you how these care- | 
fully selected films can be used. | 

Remember, there are many kinds of | 
visual aids. Not all of them require ex- 
pensive equipment. All are aids to, 
teaching. Correctly used, they can sup-_ 
plement and enrich a teaching program. ] 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
_ board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superiniendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


April, 1950 


PASADENA UNIVERSALISTS 
ILLUMINE CHURCH 


A modern acousticon system has been 
installed in the Pasadena, California, 
church sanctuary for those who use 
hearing aids. By adding one or two 
loud speakers it will be possible to use 
the pulpit microphone and amplifier 
as a public address system for gather- 
ings in Throop Hall, such as the annual 
parish meeting. 

The old gray carpet in the sanctu- 
ary, which had given twenty-five years 
of service, has been replaced by a new 
one, the color of which is “cedar” in 
case you wish us to be technical in de- 
scribing it. It is planned to have the 
old carpet cleaned and to use it on the 
stairs leading from the narthex and 
Throop Hall, and to make rugs of it 
for certain church school classrooms. 

A one thousand-watt floodlight on the 
church lawn now illumines the south 
and west sides of the church tower, a 
smaller one lights the north side of the 
tower, making it visible from as far 
away as the corner of Los Robles and 
Green, and a light on the parish house 


wall shines on the church steps. Six new _ 


floodlights in the arch of the chancel 
are focused on our chancel window and 
make it an object of beauty for all who 
pass the church on Los Robles. All these 
lights, both outside and inside the 
church, are automatically turned on and 
off each night by a time clock. Two 
illuminated bulletin boards for an- 
nouncements of our church activities 
have been ordered and will be placed 
on the church lawn, one facing Los 
Robles, the other Del Mar. 

Three new electric sewing machines 
have been bought for the use of our 
Universalist Service Committee sewing 
group who meet in Throop Hall each 
Tuesday to prepare clothing for distri- 
bution among displaced children and 
young people in Germany. ~ 

The Association of Universalist Wo- 
men has ordered three serving carts to 
be used in serving food and clearing the 
tables at church dinners. 

A contract has been made to paint 
certain church school classrooms in the 
parish house, including the former Boy 
Scout room. The walls and ceiling of 
Throop Hall will also be painted, after 
which the floor is to be sanded and 
waxed. Material has been ordered to 


replace the organ screen at the right | 


side of the chancel. 


to ee 
ENGR OS SING) 
BO) BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church _ history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 


é tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
fxd grossed in gold and color, Shown in 
a a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
Ke pository, such a book adds beauty and 
on dignity to your church. 
‘ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows, Send a our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


SS SS a EE 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Cornmercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies adver- 
tised in The Christian Leader may be 
purchased from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Room 710, 108 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston [5, Massachu- 
setts. 
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CTORS 
STERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Obituaries 


HENRY C. LEDYARD 

The Rev. Henry C. Ledyard died at 
his home in Phoenix, Arizona, January 
29, Mr. Ledyard had been in ill health 
for more than a year. 

Henry C. Ledyard served Universalist 
churches in Northfield, Vermont; Cort- 
land, New York; Hutchinson, Kansas; 
and Brockton, Massachusetts. Several 
years ago he left the parish ministry to 
take up work as a labor organizer, a 
field in which he became a respected 
and successful leader. 


FRED A. LINE 

The Rev. Fred A. Line died Febru- 
ary 24 in the hospital in Junction City, 
Kansas. He had been ill with a coronary 
heart ailment for the past week, but 
death came very suddenly at a time 
when he seemed to be regaining his 
strength. 

Mr. Line was born in Last Spring- 
field, Pennsylvania, January 22, 1881. 
He graduated from the High School 
of Linesville, Pennsylvania, and Slip- 
pery Rock Normal School before en- 
tering the Theological Seminary at St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, N. Y. 

He married Mabel Allen in 1901. In 
1904, he was ordained to the Univers- 
alist ministry. He held pastorates in 
Winthrop and Albany, N. Y. before 
coming to Junction City the first time 
in 1907. He went from there to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and then held a pastorate in 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts, before 
returning to Junction City a second 
time in 1919. He left Junction City to go 
to the Unitarian Church in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, then had a Universalist pastorate 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, and Congrega- 
tional pastorates in Phoenix, Arizona 
(where he stayed 15 years) and Alpine, 
California, before returning to Junction 
City in 1949 for his third pastorate. 

He was a member of several Masonic 
organizations including the Blue Lodge, 
the Chaper, the Knights Templar, the 
Eastern Star 

He is survived by his widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. William S. Johnson of 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Mrs. O. G. 
Herbrecht of Junction City; a brother, 
Charles S. Line of Altadena, California, 
and two grandchildren. 

Services were conducted by the Rev. 
Harry Weed of the Methodist Church 
of Junction City, from the Universalist 
Church, February 28. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 bisoks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D, 
Minister 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


{ 
' 
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ENEFIT CONCERT 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
oston presents a program on April 28 
| 8 P. M. in the First Universalist 
hurch, 8 Inman, St., Cambridge; Mr. 
. Whipple Abbott and his theremin. 
he unique and interesting feature of 
‘e theremin is that it is played ab- 
lutely without human touch. Tones 
‘€ produced by delicate and plastic 
ovements of the hands in the air with- 
tt coming in actual contact with. the in- 
cument itself. Piano accompaniment of 
re understanding end charm is by his 
iter, Margaret F. Abbott. 

‘The proceeds of this concert will go 
‘Bethany Union. It is hoped that many 
ill avail themselves of the opportunity 
this fascinating, inspirational and-edu- 
tional entertainment. Tickets are 
|.00 including tax and may be pur- 
iased at the door that evening or from 
iy member of the Alliance. 


ERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
‘Please remember your gifts for the 
uir tables at Ferry Beach. We need 
ur co-operation. Please send ariicles 
Mrs. Gladys Wolley, 136 Washington 
reet, Medford, Mass. 

Eloise Wellington, 

Recording Secretary 


ASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
Ff FELLOWSHIP 


On February 15, Mrs. James Fry was 
anted a lay license for three years; Dr. 
yger Bosworth offered in transfer to 
iio; license of Fred A. Le Shane re- 
wed for one year and recommended 
* the right to administer the sacra- 
nts, 

On February 27, David MacPherson 
S granted a license for gne year; Wil- 
m DeWolfe was granted a license for 
2 year; John Cummins was granted 
lination, subject to the successful 
npletion of his work at Harvard Div- 
ty School. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary. 


T'TENTION, MASSACHUSETTS 
U.W. PRESIDENTS 

Copies of the proposed revision of 
By-laws to be voted upon at the 
vention in Malden in May will be 
it to each local president for consid- 
ition by her group. 
Eloise Wellington, 
Recording Secretary 


. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Universalist Women’s Alliance will be 
held at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Friday, April 21, at 
AS Mi 

Following the business meeting, Dr. 
John Lee Baughman of the Boston 
Unity Center, will speak on Choice 
or Reflex—Which? Reservations must 
be made for the 60c luncheon with 
Mrs. Dumas, CO-6-0240, by Monday, 
April 17. . 
Ruth A. Ziegler, Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS A.U.W. 

The Annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Wo- 
men will be held at-the First Parish in 
Malden, Universalist, on May 9, 1950 
at 10:30 A. M. for the hearing of the 
annual reports, the election of officers 
and for any other business that shall 
legally come before the Board. 

Eloise Wellington, 
Recording Secretary 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 

The Executive Board of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies Aid met at the home of 
Mrs. Harold Ewell, in Dedham, on 
Tuesday Feb. 14. 

Following luncheon, plans for the 
coming season at the Beach were dis- 
cussed with hopes for another success- 
ful year ahead. 

Please remember the fairs held each 
week, Articles for the sale may be sent to 
Mrs. Gladys Wolley, 136 Washington 
Street, Medford,. Mass. 

Eloise Wellington, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONVENTION CALL 

The Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held on May 9 and 10 at the First Par- 
ish Church (Universalist) Malden to 
hear reports, elect officers, and conduct 
such business as may properly come be- 
fore the delegates. 

Dana E. Kuorzte, Secretary 


BETHANY UNION 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Bethany 
Union will be held Wednesday, April 


26, at one o’clock at 256 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


Exsm Hurtey, Secretary 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 
OF CANDIDATE 
FOR ORDINATION 

Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will con- 
vene at 16 Beacon Street on the 24th 
day of April at two o’clock (p.m.) for 
the exa:nination of Mr. Robert L’H 
Miller “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character, and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

ALBERT F. Zrecier, Secretary 


Crackling 


Sir Henry Irving, the actor, couldn’t 
tolerate people who put on airs, says 
Home Topics. One night, at a dinner 
party he was seated next to a snob who 
was trying his best to embarrass the ac- 
tor. Knowing that Irving had never at- 
tended a university, the snob inquired 
in a loud voice, “Were you ever at Ox- 
ford, old boy?” 

“No,” replied Sir Henry evenly, “but 
my secretary was.” 

: Boston Globe 


Interior Department employees think 
the bears in Yellowstone Park are get- 
ting too civilized for their own good, 
says Pathfinder. A recent report told 
of a bear that broke into the kitchen of 
a ranger’s home and carried off not 
only canned goods but also a bottle of 
Scotch and a six months’ supply of vita- 
mins. 

Boston Globe 


A party of tourists in Arizona came 
upon an Indian brave riding a pony 
while his heavily-burdened squaw 
walked. 

“Why doesn’t she ride?” asked one 
of the tourists. : 

“Because,” replied the brave, “she has 
no pony.” 

Mueller Record 


CURBSTONE SERMON 
Man’s fear of the future 
Fills churches at Easter 
Yet you are immortal now 
All human souls live on 


But divinity is not a gift 
You must earn it somehow 
NOW OR LATER! 

— Brarinarp F, Gissons — 
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(Section 520, P. L. and R.) 


A gift to each new Universalist 
will make the reception of new 


members memorable 


Give your new members.a one year subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


at the New Universalist’s introductory rate of $2.00 


each, available only to new members received in the 
spring of 1950. 


ACT NOW—Send us a list of your new members and we will see that you have 


a copy of The Christian Leader for you to put into the hands of your new 
members. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find names of my new members (or number in the class) I would like 
of The Christian Leader for distribution at reception of new members. 

Board of Trustees 
The ) Men’s Club has agreed to finance 


Women’s Association { the special introductory rate of $2.00 each. 
Couples’ Club 


Signed, minister or other church officer 


At this bargain price, we cannot allow any subscription commission. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD! 


1 


